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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the relation- 
ships among organizational structure and selected behavioral variables 
in secondary schools. In addition, the suitability of the Aston 
methodology for analyzing organizational structures of secondary 
schools was assessed. 

The theoretical position of this study was that secondary 
schools have identifiable structural characteristics. These structures 
in turn affect the behavior of people within the school. How people 
behave within the structure of the organization is affected by the 
organizational control patterns and the expectations of other people 
with whom they work. 

This study was a quantitative case study of forty secondary 
schools in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Data for the structural measures 
were collected by means of a modified Aston Interview Schedule. 
Measures on the behavioral variables were obtained through the 
Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ). The OCDQ 
was completed by 1,350 staff members. Ten structural, nine contextual 
and eight teacher-principal behavior variables formed the dimensions 
examined in a multivariate analysis. 

Relatively wide differences were found among the secondary 
schools on the structural variable scores. When the set of items for 
each scale was submitted to item analysis, the results showed higher 
correiations than those obtained by the Aston studies. 

Three structural factors, Dispersion of Authority, 


Standardization, and Nonworkflow Proportion were found to be the 
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underlying dimensions of structure. These factors were considered as 
being different from those obtained in the original Aston and 


consequent coliege studies. However, the secondary school and college 


factor patterns showed more discrete factor loadings. 

Two modes of administrative control were discerned: (a) 
maintenance of control directly by confining decisions to outside the 
school, or (b) maintenance of control indirectly by relying on the 
use of procedures, records and additional supervisory personnel. 

Size was the major predictor of extent of decentralization. Urban 
schools with larger number of pupils tended to have greater decision 
making discretion as schools. 

Other rural-urban differences were also found. Rural 
schools tended to have a greater amount of standardization, manpower 
turnover, aloofness, production emphasis, but a lower amount of 
specialization and esprit compared to urban schools. 

This study found that secondary schools with higher 
specialization, higher documentation, lower standardization and 
lower centralization tended to have teachers with higher morale 
(esprit). Teachers also preferred principals who tended to be 
perceived as being personal and informal (low aloofness) and who 
did not supervise their performance closely (low production emphasis). 
Specialization was the best predictor of the extent of Sacre 
Theoretically it was concluded that structure does affect to a certain 
extent the behavior of organizational members. 

The Aston methodology was deemed to be appropriate for the 
measurement of organizational structure in small organizations 


serving a similar charter. 
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Chapter 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Comparative studies of formal organizations have been 
predominant characteristics of organizational research since Weber's 
(1947) formulation of the concept of the "ideal type" bureaucracy. 
However, in Udy's view (1965:678), the question faced by researchers 
involved in comparative studies has been "which characteristics of 
the organizations can be compared?" 

Heady (1959:519) had also addressed the question of the 
applicability of the concepts used to measure bureaucracy. He 
claimed that there was considerable agreement on the basic structural 
characteristics of bureaucracy, but that there was much less certainty 
as to the behavioral traits associated with it. According to Heady 
(1959521), the usual description of bureaucracy implied “that the 
various components of the structure or the behavior are always found 
together, that they are harmonious parts of a whole." Heady (1959: 
523) suggested that bureaucracy should be defined in terms of certain 
essential structural characteristics that are already generally 
accepted and understood, and that research on behavior in bureaucratic 
organizations be carried out with a view of eventually developing a 
classification of organizations based on variations in organizational 
behavior. This approach would get around the dilemma of having to 


decide which behavior is “more bureaucratic” and which is "less 


ionabalsysubleigeneae! 5" 


According to Heady (19592523); ” “By making the structural 
aspect central to the concept of bureaucracy, we can provide a 
conceptual framework on which there is already a substantial measure 
of agreement." 

Pugh et al. (1963) followed Heady's suggestion and concept- 
ualized six elements to be considered as dimensions of organizational 
structure. As a result of the Aston studies (Pugh et al., 1968a; 


hO6Sb;, 1969a;  1969b)), Holdaway et eal, (1975:371) claimed that 


"evidence is accumulating to support the contention that organizational 


structure provides one of the several sets of those characteristics" 
required for comparative analysis. 

This study examined whether the Aston methodology was 
applicable to the study of structure in secondary schools and the 
extent of relationships between dimensions of structure and certain 


behavioral variables. 
Wusha, SAMUI. 


Purpose 

Theoreticians and PEO ee have recognized that the 
structure of organizations is influenced by variables both within the 
organization and in the task environment. However, researchers have 
frequently investigated the relationships of a single variable such 
as size or age to organizational structure. But they have not 
attempted to relate organizational structure and group behavior in 
any systematic way. Such studies would require the utilization of 


a multidimensional approach. Researchers have also emphasized that 
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in-depth studies of specific types of organizations are required and 
that methodologies should be devised and tested to permit such 
examination. 

The purposes, therefore, of this study were (1) to describe 
the organizational structures of selected secondary schools in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, (2) to investigate the relationships 
between structure and certain teacher-principal behavioral variables, 
and (3) to assess the appropriateness of the Aston methodology for 


the measurement of structure in small educational organizations. 


Significance 

This study was expected to make a number of contributions 
to the study of educational organizations. One contribution of the 
present study was that of furthering comprehensive multidimensional 
analysis of the interrelationships between organizational structure 
and variables influencing structure in educational institutions. 

Also of importance is the question of the extent to which 
organizational studies in the industrial and government service 
sectors are applicable to a particular educational setting. Although 
previous research (Heron, 1972; Holdaway et al., 1975) had demonstrated 
the applicability of the methodology for colleges, its utility for 
public schools has not been established. 

Additionally, this study represented an initial attempt in 
using the secondary school as the level of analysis to relate 
behavior of members to organizational structure. Ultimately the 
multidimensional approach could lead to the development of a 


classification of organizations based on types of behavior. 


Finally, the comparative perspective has been slow to develop 
in educational administration. Sarason (1971:229) contends that 
studies to the present time have not provided a wholly acceptable tool 
for the comparative analysis of schools as organizations. This study 
perhaps may help to make a contribution towards filling this gap. 

The general purpose and anticipated contributions served as 


objectives which guided the development of the study. 


Limitations and Delimitations 

This study was limited to the Aston methodology, to the 
data collection and guantification schedules as modified from the 
Aston Interview Schedule, and to the attainment of appropriate records 
and documents. The data collected were Specific only to those 
secondary schools examined. The study was further limited to the 
usage of the Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) 
as a means of describing the behavior of teachers and principals 
within secondary schools. 

This study was delimited to ten structural variables and 
seven contextual variables as defined in the Aston studies (Pugh 
et al., 1968b; 1969a) and eight behavioral variables as described by 
Halpin and Croft (1963). The sample consisted of forty secondary 


schools located in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Assumptions 
This study assumed that secondary schools as formal 
organizations can be described, in part, by certain components which 


are always present to a greater or lesser extent. Each secondary 
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school was assumed to be engaged in the formal non-voluntary education 
of students. As such, each school functioned under (a) fixed and 
official jurisdictional areas, (b) principles of hierarchy and levels 
of graded authority, and (c) an administration based upon written 
documents, the presence of full-time officials, and general rules and 
regulations. Each secondary school was also assumed to function 
independently of other secondary schools but under the same enabling 
legislation. Finally, it was assumed that administrators who were 
interviewed had the required information, and in addition, that 
teachers who completed the Organizational Climate Description 


Ouesttennaire did so. with sincerity. 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


All human organizations which are goal-directed perform 
certain functions and thus are characterized by certain common 
processes. Katz and Kahn (1966: 86) claim that organizations engage 
in at least six main types of processes: production activities, 
resource acquisition activities, support activities, managerial 
activities, adaptive activities, and legitimizing activities. In 
order for such an array of activities to be performed, some form of 
aQivision of labor, the allocation of decision making power, and 
standardization of procedures tends to develop. The dimension through 
which such processes can be directed and controlled to produce 
patterned activity can be called "structure." 

"Organizational structure” has been defined in slightly 


differing ways. Thompson (1967:51) defined structure as the anternal 
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differentiation of functions and rules and the patterning of relation- 
ships among roles. March and Simon (1958:170) stated that 
"Organization structure consists simply of those aspects of the 
pattern of behavior in the organization that are relatively stable 
and that change only slowly." Pugh and Hickson (1968a:1) defined 
Structure as “regularities im Activities such as task allocation, 
Supervision and coordination." While there are slight variations in 
definitions, Holdaway et al. (1975:35) contend that "there is general 
agreement that structure refers to those deliberate patterns of 
relationships in organizations." 

This study, like that of Pugh et al. (1963), Newberry (1971), 
Heron (1972), Kelsey (1973) and Holdaway et al. (1975), emphasized 
the following Weberian structural dimensions: 

1. Authoraty Structure is >the Locus cf decision making. 

2. Rules regulate and increase the predictability of 
behavior. 

3. Standardized procedures routinize recurring activities. 

4. Formalization of decisions, rules and orders increases 
predictability. These dimensions provided a general orientation to 


the concept of structure and have been elaborated in Chapters 2 and 3. 


THE CONTEXT OF STRUCTURE 


Organizations exist and function within an environment 
which presents contingencies and imposes constraints. Characteristics 
which are internal to the organization itself influence its structure. 


However, to identify, define and measure important variables 
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in an organization's environment are formidable tasks. It is perhaps 
because of this that those studies which have dealt with the environ- 
ment of organizations have usually restricted themselves to the 
measurement of easily identifiable items such as size (Blau and 
Schoenherr, 1971), extent of a firm's market and sources of supply 
(Lawrence and Lorsch, 1969), or technical changes in industry which 
it represents (Emery and Trist, 1965). 

Consequently, the organic-mechanistic stereotype of Burns 
and Staiker (1961) illustrates structural variations within organiza- 
tions. The technological-implications approach represented by 
Woodward (1958), Perrow (1972) and others, consider technology to be 
a major determinant of organizational structure. 

For the purposes of this study, characteristics such as 


those listed above were defined as forming the context of structure. 
STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


Recognizing the heuristic value of Weber's concept of 
bureaucracy, various writers have attempted to develop theoretical 
models relating the structural patterns of organizations to the 
behavior and personality of organizational members (e.g., the 
Getzels-Guba model with its idiographic-nomothetic dimensions). Basic 
to their theories has been the belief that bureaucratic structures do 
have an impact on the way organizational participants carry out their 
Guties. According to MacKay (1964:5), “the very usefulness of research 
into organizational structure depends upon the existence of relation- 


ships between behavioral factors and structure." 
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While recognizing that there are many kinds of behaviors to 
be investigated, for the purposes of this study, organizational 
behavior was limited to those dimensions conceptualized by Halpin and 
Croft (1963). Their instrument was multidimensional in nature and 
consisted of eight subtests (four describing teacher behavior and 
four describing principal behavior). The teacher subtests were 
disengagement, hindrance, esprit and intimacy, whereas the principal 


subtests were aloofness, production emphasis, thrust and consideration. 


OUTLINE OF THE STUDY 


The related literature and theoretical framework are 
reviewed in Chapter 2 under the topics of structure, context, and 
organizational behavior. Chapter 3 includes the development of the 
problem, sub-problems and definitions. The methodology employed in 
the data collection and analysis is discussed in Chapter 4. The 
findings regarding structure, context, behavior, relationships of 
structure and context, and relationships of structure and organiza- 
tional behavior are presented in Chapters 5, 6, 7 and 8 respectively. 
The final chapter contains a summary of the study, the conclusions, 


implications for practice, and recommendations for further research. 


Chapter 2 


RELEVANT LITERATURE AND CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


This chapter presents the review of the literature from 
which the conceptual framework is derived. Consequentiy, it includes 
a discussion of Weber's conceptualization of bureaucracy, a discussion 
of the approaches and research on organizational structure, a 
description of the Aston studies, a discussion of the contextual and 
behavioral variables that are believed to be related to structure, 
and a summary of the research conducted on organizational structures 


in educational organizations. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Weberian Bureaucracy 
The insights and formulations of Weber (1947) underlie 
much of the work on structure. Weber (1947:333-334) outlined ten 
imperatives of bureaucracy which described formal organizations as 
Strsincetromean  tdeal tyoe  icomstructl, § Baste to ine adeal“yoe 1s 
fiiesasstmpuion ob the Yationality of “Soctal behavior, This™assumption 
is implicit in the following Weberian imperatives (Weber, 1947: 
3337354): 
1. They [administrative employees] are personally free and 
Subject to authority only with respect to their impersonal 
and official obligations. 


PP iney are organized aia Clearly defined hierarchy of >irace. 


Sl Rach Office has a cléarly defined sphere of ‘competence in a 
legal sense. 
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a: the office is tilled by ra freé contracttal relationship. 

oS. Candidates are setected on the basis of technical 
gGuelifications. In the most rational case, this is tested 
by examination or guaranteed by diploma certifying 


technical streiming, or beth. Shey are apoeinted, not 
elected. 


6. They are remunerated by fixed salary in money, for the 
MOSt*part With a rrqnt to pensions: 


Wa VENe Office 1s Treated as the sole; ‘or at ledst orimery 
occupation of the incumbent. 


8. lt constitutes a‘career. There is’ a’system of ‘promotion 
according to Seniority and achievement, or both. Promotion 
is dependent upon the judgment of superiors. 

9. The official works entirely separated from the ownership 
of the means of administration and without appropriation 


Of ines postt rom. 


10." “He 1S subject to Strict and systematic discipline and ‘control 
Lit the conquct Of Mase or tice, 


(Neloene (USS 2o 2A) seunciloese Gheeiesel qelmeie® 


the purely bureaucratic type of administrative 
OYrganizatiom . . . 1S) Erom a purely technical point of view, 
capable of attaining the highest degree of efficiency and is 
in this sense formally the most rational known means of 
CaGryanG Olly Imperative Control over fuman beings. IL is 
Superior Eo any obLher form in precision, in Stability, in the 
SLE Lgency Orediscipline, and anjite reliabalery. 

According to Secher (1962:14), Weber was mainly concerned 
wath the rationality and efficiency of his ideal-type, recognizing 
fhacigt, would be ditfacult. for any organization to duplicate this 
ideal. 

The imperatives that Weber conceptualized were mainly 
related to administrative structure, and paid little attention to the 
role incumbents. This disregard of the informal, interpersonal and 


personal dimensions, to be discussed later, was regarded as 


weaknesses of Weber's formulation by the humanists. However, this 
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reaction against the Weberian imperatives also resulted in a view of 


the dynamic nature of bureaucracy. 


A A 


Until recently, there were two main approaches to the study 
of bureaucracy in organizations. However, a newer approach, grounded 


in empirical research, appears to have supplanted the earlier one. 


Early approaches. The early approaches to the study of 
bureaucracy used Weber's formulations as a yardstick. Initially, 
organizations were examined to determine the extent to which they 
possessed or did not possess bureaucratic characteristics. The 
discrepancies that were found between the organizations studied, and 
those of the ideal type, led to the postulation of new ideal types. 
Thus Gouldner (1954) developed the concept of "mock," "representative," 
and "punishment centered" bureaucracies, Gerth (1952) that of the 
"charismatic" bureaucracy, and Presthus (1961) that of the "welfare" 
bureaucracy. 

The second approach entailed a comparison between the 
observed functioning of organizations and that of the ideal type. 
These stucues (e.g., Gouldner, 1954; Merton, 1952) pointed out the 
possible effects of the unintended consequences of bureaucracy, or 
bess aystiunctions." 

These early endeavors in bureaucracy implied two things: 
first, that bureaucracy is present or absent in an organization (or, 


in some cases a modified form existed), and second, that bureaucracy 


is a unitary concept and that the Weberian characteristics vary 
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together. Pugh et al. (1963:95) contend that both of these implica- 
tions have come to be questioned. First, organizations may vary in 
the extent to which they exhibit bureaucratic characteristics (i.e., 
in the extent to which they are "bureaucratized"), and second, that 
bureaucracy is not a unitary concept as it was previously thought 


to be. 


Dimensional studies of bureaucracy. Researchers utilizing 
the newer approach, rather than classifying organizations as 
bureaucratic or non-bureaucratic, conceptualized the characteristics 
of bureaucratic organizations as dimensions and then described 
organizations in terms of a set of dimensions. These dimensions 
form several continua, of which a number may vary together. 

Empirical evidence on the multidimensional nature of 
bureaucracy has accumulated over a period of time. Udy (1959), 
working with data from the Human Relations Area Files in the United 
States, suggested that there was not only a lack of correlation 
between some elements of bureaucracy, but that there was a negative 
correlation between hierarchical forms and some elements characteristic 
of a rational, task-oriented organization. 

Hall (1963a:32) recognized the weaknesses of studying 
bureaucracy in terms of comparisons to Weber's ideal type. For hin, 

a more realistic approach was to utilize the Weberian imperatives, and 
", , . to treat organizations as possessing characteristics of the 


bureaucratic model in varying degrees along the several dimensions of 


bureaucracy" (Hall, 1972:67). 


He designed the Organizational Inventory instrument which 
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measured six dimensions of bureaucracy, based on the frequency of 
citation and theoretical importance. The six dimensions are: (1) 
Hierarchy of Authority, (2) Division of Labour, (3) Rules’ for 
Incumbents, (4) Procedural Specifications, (5) Impersonality, and 
(6) Technical Competency. 

The dimensions were measured by means of Likert-type scales 
comprising sixty-two items. After administering the instrument to 
employees in ten organizations, Hall (1963a:36-37) concluded that 
each dimension ranged along a continuum, that the dimensions were 
independent, that hierarchy of authority was a key variable, that 
technical competence was negatively related to the other dimensions, 
that age and size were not highly related to the degree of 
bureaucratization, and that bureaucracy should be viewed as "matter 
or degree rather than of kind” (19634: 37). 

In a study conducted to determine the distribution of power 
in health and welfare organizations, Hage and Aiken (1967) found that 
five factors arose from the Hall scales. Factor analysis produced 
one measure of hierarchy of authority and two measures of formalization 
(job codification and rule observation). Complexity was indicated by 
three measures (occupational specialties, degree of professional 
training and amount of professional activity). Hage and Aiken (1967: 
90) concluded that ". . . complex organizations are more likely to be 
decentralized, . . . while formal organizations are more likely to be 
centralized." In these terms, complex organizations can be termed 
"professional" organizations while formal organizations can be termed 


MhLerarchical. " 


Heron! (1972:37-38) -in an analysis of the study claimed that 
the Hage and Aiken usage of the Hall approach seemed "to strengthen 
the argument that the approach describes the activities and qualities 
of individuals in the organization rather than the organization 
itself." He contended that the approach was more applicable to 
functional rather than to structural analyses. 

Heady (1959) also questioned whether all of the character- 
istics of Weber's ideal type are structural elements. He contended 
that they can be considered as falling into three categories: 
structural, behavioral and purposive. Pugh et al. (1968b) made the 
distinction in an examination of purely structural elements ina 


diverse sample of work organizations. 


Bureaucratic, Structures OLyechools 

The studies which focus on the bureaucratic dimensions of 
school structure all base their measurement on the same instrument, 
Hall's (1961) Organizational Inventory. In each instance, one of the 
two adaptations of the instrument is used, that by MacKay (1964) or 
tna by runck, (1967) 

The purpose of the school studies using the Organizational 
Inventory has usually been to examine bureaucratic characteristics of 
schools in relation to some behavioral or personality variables— 
professionalism (Robinson, 1966), student alienation (Kolesar, 1967), 
communication (Mansfield, 1967), teacher personality and needs 
Satisfaction (Gosine, 1970), and leader behavior (Punch, 1967). 

MacKay's analysis (1964:167) led him to regard three 


Gimensions (hierarchy, rules, procedural specification) as most 
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descriptive of bureaucratic organizations, and one (technical 
competence) as an "abureaucratic" dimension. Robinson (1966) obtained 
Similar results. Kolesar's (1967) factor analysis of the instrument 
resulted in two distinct dimensions, "authority" and "expertise." 
Punch (1967) refined the instrument further and obtained results 
similar to those of Kolesar. Gosine (1970) used Punch's findings 
and defined bureaucracy in terms of the four unitary dimensions 
(authority, rules, procedural specifications and impersonality) . 
Punch (1969:53) inva later article, concluded that bureau 
cracy cannot be usefully regarded as a unitary concept unless it is 
restricted to include only specific dimensions (hierarchy of 


authority, procedural specifications, rules and impersonality). 


THE ASTON STUDIES 


The Pugh et al. studies (1968b, 1969a), have become known 
as the "Aston studies" because of the authors" association with the 
University of Aston in Birmingham, England. The overall objective 
of the Aston studies was to examine the relationship between 
organizational structure and personal behavior (at group and individual 
levels) in organizations. As Pugh etal. (1963:292) state: 

We are concerned with the attempt to generalize and 

develop the study of work organizations and behavior into a 
consideration of the interdependence of three conceptually 
distinct levels of analysis of behaviour in organizations: 
(1) organizational structure and functioning, (2) group 
composition and interaction, and (3) individual personality 
and behaviour. 


The first step was "to develop an empirically-—based 


multidimensional analysis of the structural variables of organizations" 
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(Pugh et al., 1963:298). Such analyses would be based upon "objective" 
rather than “subjective” data (Inkson et al., 1967). 

The Aston researchers were also concerned with interrelating 
each of these conceptual levels. The examination of such a complex 
set of interrelationships necessitated that the study proceed in 
stages. Hitherto, they have developed most fully the first of these 
levels (organizational structure and functioning) and its associated 
contextual variables (Pugh et al., 1968b, 1969a). The second stage, 
the examination of group composition and interaction, has been 
initiated by comparing the climate, performance and structure of 
groups in two organizations, and relating the group dimensions to the 
structural characteristics of these organizations (Pheysey and Payne, 
1970; Pheysey et al., 1971). The third stage has been initiated in 
part, by the development of models to identify power and decision 
making dimensions) in organizational sub-units (Hinings et al., 1974). 

The present research was based on the concepts and 
methodology developed through the first and second stages of the Aston 
studies. The structural variables were restricted to those defined 
by Pugh et al. (1968b), selected by Inkson et al. (1970a) and 
modified by Holdaway et al. (1975) and Kelsey (1973). Other 
variables, as explained later, were modified for this study to 


accommodate the type of organization under investigation. 


Structural Variables and Dimensions 
Using Weber as a starting point, the Aston researchers 
(Pugh et al., 1963:293-299) first isolated the conceptually-distinct 


elements in his formulation of bureaucracy. Following Heady's (1959) 


suggestion, they distinguished between structural and behavioral 
elements and conceptualized six dimensions of organizational structure. 

Pugh and his colleagues (1963:300) pointed out that an 
organization's structure cannot be defined "except in relation to its 
functioning." As a basis of conceptualization they drew upon Bakke's 
(1959) analysis of the processes of work organizations (identification, 
perpetuation, workflow, control and homeostatic processes). They 
measured each structural variable in terms of the processes with which 
it is associated. 

The five variables (the sixth, flexibility, was dropped 
because its measurement required diachronic data which were not 
available) were paraphrased from Pugh et al. (1968b:73-79) as follows: 

I. Specialization. Specialization was concerned with the 
division of labor within the organization, and the distribu- 
tion of official duties among a number of positions. These 
activities excluded the workflow activities of the 
organization. 


2. Standardization. Standardization was concerned with 
legitimized procedures to cover all circumstances. 


3. Formalization. Formalization denoted the extent to which 
rules, procedures, instructions and communications were 
written down. 


4. Centralization. Centralization was concerned with the locus 
of authority to make decisions affecting the organization. 


By "Conticguration. Configuraticn denoted the shape or the role 
Structure in terms of Counts Gf positions and ratio! of 
various classes of employees. 

To measure the various dimensions of structure, Pugh and his 
colleagues developed an interview schedule comprising sixty-four 


scales and subscales. The data were collected through interviews 


with the chief executive officers in fifty-two Birmingham area work 
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organizations. The organizations were diverse in purpose (from a 
large manufacturing firm to a school system) and size (from 250 
employees to 25,000 employees). 

The structural variables used in the Aston studies are 
somewhat similar to those of Hall (1963). Both have variables 
concerned with decision making, specialization and standardization 
of procedures’, They differed in that the Aston studies included a 


variable concerned with documents (Formalization), whereas Hall 


included variables concerned with bases for promotion and prescription 


of interpersonal relationships. 

The Aston and Hall studies differ in that the former 
utilized the interview technique, whereas the latter used the 
questionnaire approach. Furthermore, Newberry (1971:18-19) contends 
that some of Hall's items attempt to measure attitudes in addition 
to perception, whereas the Aston items seek objective facts. 

The Aston scales were subjected to item analysis using 
the Brogden coefficient (Levy and Pugh, 1969). Standard scores 
were calculated and structural profiles constructed to represent the 
structural characteristics of each of the organizations. Variable 
comparisons were obtained by using product-moment coefficients (Pugh 
et al., 1968b:80-84). The correlation matrix was then subjected to 
a principal-components analysis resulting in four independent 
orthogonal factors. These were named and defined as follows (Pugh 
Gre illo, slsyoweuy sy) = 


1. Structuring of Activities: . . . the degree to which the 


a 


intended behaviour of employees was overtly defined by the 
task specialization, standard routine and formal paper work. 
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2. Concentration of Authority: .. . the degree to which 
authority for decisions rests in the controlling units 
outside the organization and is centralized at the higher 
levels within it. 


3. Line Control of Workflow: .. . the degree to which control 
was exercised by line personnel instead of through impersonal 
procedures. 

4. Supportive Component: .. . the amount of activity auxiliary 
to the main workflow of the organization (Pugh et al., 1968b: 
Cie 


Due to the weak loadings of the variables on Factor IV, 
Supportive Component, the decision was made to drop this factor from 
further analysis. 

When the structural variables were analyzed, Pugh et al. 
(1968b:82) found that an organization with many specialists tended to 
also have a larger supportive hierarchy, more documentation and more 
standard routines. This finding suggested that as specialists 
increased in number, procedures are introduced to regulate their 
activities. Centralization on the other hand, correlated negatively 
with specialization and formalization, a finding which supported some 
propositions but contradicted others. Pugh et al. (1968b:84) 
concluded that organizations scoring high on specialization, 
standardization and formalization, would have gone a long way towards 
structuring their activities. The centralization scales, however, 


could not be regarded as measures of structuring in the same way. To 


assess structuring in terms of centralization would require measurement 


of how specific the loci of authority are. 


The Aston Contextual Variables 


The Aston researchers identified those aspects of context 


Ug 


of an organization's structure which had been found as being important 
by other researchers. For example, Etzioni (1964) emphasized the 
importance of goals (Charter), Woodward (1958) that of technology, 
Presthus (1958) that of size, and Eisenstadt (1959) that of dependence. 

The importance of context was noted by Pugh et al. (1969a: 
91) as follows: 

The structure of an organization is closely related to the 
context within which it functions, and much of the variation in 
organizational structure might be explained by contextual 
factors. Many such factors, including size, technology, 
organization charter or social function and interdependence 
with other organizations, have been suggested as being of 
primary importance in influencing the structure and function 
of an organization. 

Accordingly, the Aston approach (1969a:91) was to". .. 

relate these [contextual] factors in a comparative systematic way 
to the characteristic aspects of structure .. . employing a 
multivariate factorial approach in both context and structure." 


The Pugh et al. (1969a:94-107) contextual variables were 


paraphrased as follows: 


12) Origins “and History. This variable considered the age of 
the organization and whether the organization was 
entreprenurial or government owned. 


2.) Ownership land Control. This: variable included tthe degree 
of public accountability and the relationship of ownership 
and management. 


3. Size. This variable was measured in terms of the number of 
employees, net assets utilized, and the number of employees 
in the parent organization. 


4. Charter. This variable was concerned with the goals and 
self image of the organization. 


5. Technology. Technology was defined as the sequence of 
physical techniques used on the workflow of the organization. 
Woodward's ‘operational technology' formed the basic scales. 
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6. Location. Location was concerned with the number of 
operating sites of the organization. 


7. Dependence. This variable measured the interdependence of 
the organization with other organizations. Included were 
such concepts as the number of specialisms contracted out 
and integration with suppliers. 

The study (Pugh et al., 1969:109) found that no relationship 
existed between age and Structuring of Activities and Line Control of 
Workflow. However, age was negatively related to Concentration of 
Authority (r = -0.38). Size showed a strong positive relationship 
with Structuring of Activities (r = 0.69). Dependence had the 
highest correlation with Concentration of Authority (r = 0.66). 
Technology did not show the strong relationship with Structuring of 
Activities that had been expected. 

Pugh et al. (1969asLlLl) concluded that: 

The predictability of the structural dimension from 

contextual elements serves as external validating evidence 

for the structural concepts themselves. It has been shown 

that besides being internally consistent and scaleable, as 


previously demonstrated, they can also be related in a 
meaningful way to external referents. 


Replication of the Aston Studies Using 
the Abbreviated Form 


As Newberry (1971:23-24) and Heron (1972:46) stated, if the 
Aston methodology was to be more widely used, a more manageable 
method of data collection and processing was necessary. Inkson et al. 
(1970a) reported the successful development of a shorter form of the 
schedule to examine the major dimensions of structure and context. 
The abbreviated form uses the two strongest structural dimensions— 
Structuring of Activities and Concentration of Authority—and the 


contextual scales having the greatest predictive capabilities— 
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Gependence and technology. 
The results derived through data collection with the short 
form were compared with the original findings and the following 


correlations were obtained (Inkson et al., 1970a:320). 


Context 
Workflow integration 0.96 
Dependence O29L 
structure 
Structuring of Activities O97 
Concentration of Authority O93 


Subsequent studies using the short form have been reported 
by McMillan et al. (1970), and Hinings and Lee (1971). The same two 
structural and two contextual factors that emerged in the original 
abbreviated replication were found in the applications of the short- 
form instrument in both Ohio and Toronto. 

Child (1972), using the Inkson etal. (1970a) abbreviated form, 
analyzed the structures of eighty-two British work organizations. 

His replication of the Aston studies confirmed the tight nexus between 
specialization, standardization of procedures, paperwork, and vertical 
span expressed by the concept "Structuring of Activities." However, 
in contrast to the Aston study, centralization of decision making was 
found to be related negatively to structuring in a way that conforms 
closely to Weber's description of the bureaucratic mode of adminis- 
trative control. Mansfield (1973) in a reanalysis of the Aston data 


drew a Similar conclusion. He found (1973:487) that the direct 
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relationship between bureaucratization and centralization of decision 
making was weak, but tended to be negative, and that organizational 
size affected both these variables ". . . so that large bureaucratic 
organizations are much more likely to have decentralized the loci of 
decision making than small nonbureaucratic organizations." Speculating 
on the basis of these results, Mansfield (1973:488) stated: 

It would seem that increasing size forces organizational 

managers to create rules to govern behavior and hence reduce 

the range of possible day-to-day problems which confront them. 
This increase in rules and paperwork allows them to delegate the 
right to make decisions without losing their overall control, as 
these delegated decisions are made within guidelines designated 
by the rules. If this is the case, the decentralization of 
decision making does not necessarily carry with it any delegation 
of discretion or weakening of the power of the highest ranks in 
the organizational hierarchy. 

Riemann (1973) also used the Inkson et al. (1970a) 
abbreviated schedule in a study of nineteen manufacturing firms in 
Northeast Ohio. His study (1973:469) confirmed the Aston (Pugh et al., 
1968b:88) conclusion that bureaucracy was not unidimensional but 
rather that a variety of structural arrangements appeared to be 
equally viable strategies for various organizations. 

However, in comparing the factorial loadings for the Aston 
and Riemann study, considerable differences appeared. Where the Aston 
group isolated two dimensions of Concentration of Authority and 
Structuring of Activities, Riemann (1973:466) found three independent 
dimensions to describe the same aspects of bureaucratic structure. 

The Aston Structuring of Activities factor included both functional 


specialization and formalization. Two separate, independent factors 


of Specialization and Formalization, however, were isolated by Riemann. 
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Aston Studies on Similar Organizations 

Most studies using the Aston methodology were conducted in 
diverse work organizations. Exceptions are studies by Tauber (1968), 
myler (1970); Heron (1972), Kelsey (1973), and Holdaway etal. (1975). 
Tauber examined six Birmingham hospitals and found’ that all had 
Similar structures. Tyler examined only the specialization variable 
in Alberta schools. He reported that teacher specialization was a 
strong and reliable” dimension of organizational structure. 

Holdaway et al. (1975) examined the structures of twenty- 
three post-secondary colleges and technical institutes in Alberta and 
British Columbia. These institutions ranged in size from 38 to 639 
employees with a median of 77. They used the methodology of the 
original Aston studies and the modified form described by Inkson et 
al. (1970a). Holdaway et al. C1975), found: 

ale considerable variation among the institutions on the 
structural and contextual variables; 

2. three factors emerged from a principal-components analysis, 
namely, Bureaucratic Control, Administrative Configuration, and 
Nonworkflow Proportion; and 

3. some differences in the factor loadings (e.g., specialization 
did not load with formalization) . 

Holdaway et al. 9(1975:51-53) ‘concluded that the Aston 
multidimensional approach was applicable to the study of organizational 
structures of small institutions which serve similar purposes, that 
different types of organizations will show different clustering of the 


selected variables upon different factors, and that educational units 
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may either make control more bureaucratic or increase the administra- 
tive hierarchy or both or neither. 

Heron (1972) using a sample of five Alberta colleges 
attempted to determine to what extent longitudinally derived structural 
factors were similar to the Aston cross-sectionally derived factors 
and whether there were discernable patterns in the development of 
administrative structures in one type of formal organization. Heron 
concluded that: 

1. the modified Aston instrumentation appeared to be both a 
sensitive and parsimonious method of examining structural variables 
and of making inter- and intra-organizational comparisons; 

2. there was a high factor match between the Aston and the 
college factors; 

3. colleges in their later years were highly specialized and 
structured, were highly decentralized and had considerable autonomy; 
and 

4. colleges approximated five major "growth" stages in their 
evolution. 

Kelsey (1973) adapted the three measures (functional 
specialization, documents, and centralization) of the Inkson et al. 
(1970a) short form and constructed a new instrument to measure a 
school's workflow. His sample consisted of twenty-two secondary 
schools in two different countries (West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, and Edmonton, Alberta). He found that his instrument did 
not discriminate structural dimensions as robustly as had that of 


the original Aston studies, and that specialization appeared to be 
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of less importance in school organizations than in other types of 
organizations. 

The three studies cited were important to this study in that 
they served to identify and conceptualize significant variables as 


will become evident in the next chapter. 
STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 


The conceptual nexus between structure and organizational 
behavior has been previously established (p. 7). Numerous organiza- 
tional climate measures (Hellriegel and Slocum, 1974), including the 


OCDQ, have been used to examine this relationship. 


Empirical Studies 

A number of studies that have examined the relationships 
among the contextual, structural and climate variables are summarized. 

Pheysey, Payne and Pugh (1971), in an attempt to move to 
the second level of analysis suggested in the original Aston work 
(Pugh et al., 1963), explored the relationships between organizational 
structure and climate. Using Hemphill's (1956) Group Dimensions 
SCale, G. C. Stern's (1968) Organizational Climate Index, and) the 
Inkson et al. (1970a) form, they compared groups of line managers and 
supervisors in two organizations having different organizational 
structures. As was hypothesized, relationships among members of the 
groups in the more qecnen tere organization were seen as more formal 
at all levels of the hierarchy, all groups saw themselves as having 
less autonomy, and the organizational climate was seen as being 


oriented towards rules and conventionality. 
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In a later study, Payne and Mansfield (1973) examined the 
relationships among contextual, structural and climate variables at 
the organizational level of analysis. Using the Business Organization 
Climate Index (BOCI) developed by Payne and Pheysey (1971) and the 
Inkson et al. (1970a) short form, their most Significant finding was 
that dependence and size correlated highly with climate scores. 

A few educational studies have been conducted using either 
the School Bureaucratic Index (Hartley, 1965) or Hage and Aiken's 
(1967) measure of structure and the OCDQ. Smith (1968) investigated 
the relationship between structure and climate in Texas Junior College 
organizations. Using Hage and Aiken's (1967) measure of structure 
and Halpin and Croft's (1963) measure of climate, he found (1968:104) 
that colleges in his sample constituted two groups according to 
their structural configuration and that there were differences in the 
climates between groups. There was a tendency for a climate of high 
esprit, disengagement, aloofness and consideration to be associated 
with high complexity, low centralization, low formalization, and low 
Stratiiicatson. 

McKague (1968) using a sample of thirty-nine Saskatchewan 
high schools investigated the relationships among bureaucracy, 
leadership style and school organizational behavior. He used 
Hartley's (1965) School Bureaucratic Index, Fiedler's (1957) Least 
Preferred Co-worker (LPC) scale and the eight subtests of the OCDQ. 
His major hypotheses that the total degree of bureaucratization 
would be associated with differences in teacher behavior were not 


supported. McKague (1968:137) did however conclude that principals 
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who were accepted by their staff (high GA) and whose behavior tended 
to be directive and managing (low LPC) were found in schools where 
teachers experienced a high degree of morale (high esprit), enjoyed 
friendly social relations with one another (high intimacy), did not 
feel burdened by administrative responsibilities (low hindrance), 
and were not out of touch with the functions they were expected to 
perform (low disengagement). 

George and Bishop (1971) investigated the relationships 
among organizational structure, teacher personality and organizational 
climate in two small American school districts. Using the Structural 
Properties Questionnaire (adapted from Hage and Aiken, 1967), 
Cattell's Personality scale and the OCDQ, they concluded (1971:474) 
that in the smaller, less bureaucratic eaeniye GUSEEVCE,. a 
preponderance of the teachers exhibited low anxiety and perceived 
low organizational structure. In the larger, traditional, and more 
bureaucratic district, the teachers perceived high organizational 
structures and a greater degree of organizational anxiety. 

Grassie and Carss (1973) using a sample of 574 teachers 
from fourteen metropolitan high schools in Brisbane, Queensland, 
examined the relationship among the teachers' perceptions of the 
structural characteristics of their schools, the leadership quality 
of their principals, and the extent of satisfaction they expressed 
with their work and their colleagues. They concluded that it is the 
structure and leadership quality perceived which is the cause of 
satisfaction. 


The above studies, while not based on the Aston methodology, 
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nevertheless have demonstrated the utility of examining the relation- 
ship between structure and behavior. The next section provides a 


summary of the OCDQ as used in this study. 


Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire 

in wthe ecanmly 1960'S Halpin and Croft investigated factors 
which might contribute to the organizational climate of schools. 

They limited their research to the “social component" of the school, 
conceptualizing climate in terms of the behavior of teachers and 
principals. 

In developing their instrument, one thousand items were 
administered to 1151 staff members in 71 elementary echools from Six 
different regions of the United States. The items were subjected to 
different kinds of analysis, particularly factor analysis, to determine 
which items clustered together and which differentiated among schools. 

The OCDQD uses a Likert-type scale consisting of sixty-four 
items, with each item contributing to one of the eight subtests which 
describe teacher and principal behavior. Staff complete the question- 
naire. The items are scored by subtests and averaged, the subtest 
scores for each school averaged, and the resulting school means are 
standardized using a mean of fifty and a standard deviation of ten. 
This produces a "normative standardization" of scores. In order to 
compare subtest scores within a school as well as between schools, 
the subtests are standardized for each school. This yields the 
"ipsative standardization," giving an eight-point profile for each 
school which is used to determine the organizational climate (Halpin, 
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The four teacher behaviors measured by the OCDQ are 


disengagement, hindrance, esprit and intimacy. The four principal 


behaviors measured are aloofness, production emphasis, thrust and 


consideration. 


The behavioral variables and their definitions were listed 


as below (Halpin, 1966:150-151): 


1. Disengagement refers to the teachers' tendency to be ‘not 


with it.' This dimension describes a group which is 


"going through the motions,' a group that is ‘not in gear 


With Hespect to the task at hand... 4. 


2. Hindrance refers to the teachers' feeling that the principal 


burdens them with routine duties, committee demands, and 
other requirements which the teacher construes as 
unnecessary 'busywork.' The teachers perceive that the 


principal is hindering rather than facilitating their work. 


Be) Esprit refers to morale. ‘The teachers feel “that their social 


needs are being satisfied, and that they are at the same 
time, enjoying a sense of accomplishment in their job. 


Av ANLIMACy rerers to the teachers” enjoyment on friendly social 


Belations with Gach ouhens) 2... 


5.) Aloofness refers to behavior by the principal which as 
characterized as formal and impersonal. He 'goes by the 


book' and prefers to be guided by rules and policies rather 
than to deal with the teachers in an informal face-to-face 
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6. Production Emphasis refers to behavior by the principal 


which is characterized by close supervision of the staff. 


He is highly directive and plays the role of a ‘straw' 


boss. His communication tends to go in only one direction, 


and he is not sensitive to feedback from staff. 


Jem lpiictereterss to behavior by tiie principal which is 


characterized by his evident effort in trying to ‘move the 


organization.' Thrust behavior is marked not by close 
supervision, but by the principal's attempt to motivate 


the teachers through the example which he personally sets. 


Apparently, because he does not ask the teachers to give 


of themselves any more than he willingly gives of himself, 
his behavior, though starkly task-oriented, is nonetheless 


viewed favorably by the teachers. 
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8. Consideration refers to behavior by the principal which 
is characterized by an inclination to treat the teachers 
humanly, to try to do a little something extra for them 
in human terms. 


The reasons for choosing the eight subtests of the OCDQ will 


become apparent in the subsequent chapter. 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The research design of this study was based on the conceptual 


ideas of Pugh et al. (1963, 1968b, 1969a) because of the nature of the 
problems addressed. This chapter has indicated that the Weberian 
emphasis on rationality and dimensions of stability led to concepts 
and studies of organizations which emphasized the income inter- 
personal and personal dimensions. For some researchers these 
dimensions were considered as dysfunctional aspects of the Weberian 
description. Hickson (1966:227) has summarized these polar positions 
as mechanistic vs organistic, programmed vs nonprogrammed, formal vs 
informal and so on. However, Hickson contends that the reaction 
against the Weberian imperatives has resulted in an appreciation of 
the "dynamic nature of structure." 

This dynamic nature of structure was demonstrated by Bakke 
(1959:16-75) whose work formed the conceptual basis for the Aston 
studies. Bakke considered that an organization is composed of a 
Charter, Resources and Essential Activity Processes. These are 
operationalized by the organizational elements of individual and 
group behavior, prescribed functions, instruments, support 
personnel, and stabilizing elements. The resulting activities 


produce a series of bonds which are justifiable on the basis of 
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organizational needs. Thus, (a) the Identification Bond is formed 

by the legitimizing of the organizational charter, (b) the Perceptual 
Bond through acquiring, maintaining, and developing the basic 
resources, (c) the Workflow Bond as a result of producing and 
distributing the output, (d) the Control Bond is formed through 
directing, coordinating, stimulating, regulating, and appraising, and 
(e) the Homeostatic Bond from preserving the organizational integrity. 

This recognition of the dynamics of structure as patterned 
activities, also served to emphasize its complexity. The complexity 
of organizational structure has been noted by Hage and Aiken (1967) 
and Heydebrand (1967). Heydebrand (1967:70), for example, in an 
analysis of the Anderson and Warkov study of hospitals stated that: 

Perhaps the most important single conclusion from this 

study is that an understanding of organizational structure 
cannot be obtained from the correlation of any two 
characteristics alone. ... it is the complex pattern of 
their interrelations which constitute the new reality of 
organizational studies. 

The discussion in this chapter on organizational structure 
suggests that the Weberian imperatives are basic to the consideration 
of structure, and that the reaction to the bureaucratic imperatives 
have emphasized the "dynamic complexity” of structure. Pugh et al. 
(1968b) have also observed that the use of structural variables to 
study organizations is a direct and parsimonious approach since these 
variables have a quantitative characteristic which can be assessed. 
They therefore proposed (1963:298) that it may be "more useful to 
regard bureaucracy as being characteristic of the structure of an 


organization and relate given organizational forms to group and 


individual behavior." 


The theoretical position of this study was therefore that 
secondary schools have identifiable structural characteristics, and 
that structure both reflects and accounts for much of the behavior 
of school personnel. How organizational members behave is explained 
by the organizational control patterns and the expectations of the 
people with whom they work. 

Table 1 outlines for operational purposes the three sets 
of variables used to address the problem regarding the extent of 
relationships among structural and behavioral variables in secondary 
schools. The conceptualization of the variables draws heavily on the 
work of the Aston researchers and has been elaborated in an earlier 
section of this chapter. 

Structure was a multidimensional concept described as 
“organized complexity.” It consisted of the variables specialization, 
formalization, centralization, standardization and configuration. A 
factorial analysis was undertaken to establish the underlying 
dimensions of organizational structure. 

Furthermore the study of structure and activities of an 
organization must be conducted in relation to its other characteristics 
and to the social and economic context in which it is found. In this 
study, the list of contextual variables was related to the variables 
and factors of organizational structure. These contextual variables 
included size, age, manpower turnover, administrative experience, 
location and charter. These were used in a multivariate analysis to 


explain structural forms. 


The group and leader behavior variables were then examined 
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Table 1 
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SCHEME FOR EMPIRICAL STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Conrextual Ves 

Size (students) 

Size (professional staff) 
Size (total employees) 

% Manpower Turnover 
Principal (total experience) 


Principal (experience in 
present school) 


Age 
Charter 


Location 


: 1 
mULLUCtUral Variables 
Functional Specialization 
Formalization 
Centralization 
Standardization 
Comertgure Lon 

% Superordinates 
% Clerks 
z Nonworkflow 


Behavioral yee eee 
Disengagement 
Hindrance 

Esprit 

Intimacy 

Aloofness 

Production Emphasis 
Wowaokshe 


Consideration 


nn 


aac et als, 1968p 
Halpin and Croft, 1963 
Newberry, 1971 
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in relation to the variables of context and structure. The quality 
of interaction among group members and between leader and group was 
measured by Halpin and Croft's (1963) OCDQ. The OCDQ is defined by 
eight dimensions or subtests as previously described (pp. 30-31). 
Four of these subtests pertain to characteristics of the work group 
and four to the behavior of the formally designated leader. 

Each of these levels was then interrelated using a multi- 
variate analysis to determine the extent of relationships. This 
framework was seen as a means of controlling for organizational 
factors and allowing for more rigorous comparative studies in the 
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SUMMARY 


The formulations of Weber underlie much of the work on 
organizational structure. He enumerated a list of imperatives, which 
if achieved by an organization, would result in maximum technical 
efficrvency and rationality. Early reséarch tended’ to accept the set 
of characteristics as an ideal-type and organizations were compared 
to the ideal. These early endeavors in bureaucracy implied that 
bureaucracy was present or absent in an organization (or a modified 
form existed) and that bureaucracy was a unitary concept (in that its 
characteristics vary together). 

Hall recognized the weaknesses of studying bureaucracy in 
terms of comparisons to Weber's ideal type. He conceptualized 
organizations as possessing characteristics of the bureaucratic model 


in varying degrees along the several dimensions of bureaucracy. 
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Through empirical research Hall found that organizations could be 
placed on the various dimensions and then described in terms of a 
profile. Subsequent research using Hall's instrument observed that 
the various dimensions were somewhat independent and cast doubt upon 
the unity of Weber's ideal type. 

Heady, recognizing the confusion in research, suggested that 
bureaucracy be defined in terms of structural characteristics that 
were already generally accepted, and that research on behavior be 
carried out with a view towards developing a classification of 
organizations based on variations in organizational behavior. The 
Aston researchers followed Heady's suggestions. 

From an examination of the literature on organizations, 
they conceptualized six primary dimensions of organizational structure: 
(1) specialization, (2) standardization, (3) formalization, (4)central- 
ization, (5) contzgguration and (6) flexibility (later dropped). These 
constitutive definitions, were then translated into operational 
definitions and scales constructed. Scales were also constructed for 
aspects of organizational context. These were then used in a 
multivariate analysis to predict structural forms. By means of 
principal-components analysis four factors were obtained, which were 
then used to explain organizational structure. These factors were: 

(1) "Structuring cf Activities, (2) Concentration of AUTHOLity, 
(3) Line Control of Workflow, and (4) Supportive Component. 

From a review of the theoretical literature and empirical 

studies, structure was considered as a dynamic, multidimensional and 


complex phenomena that both reflects and accounts for much of the 
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behavior of organizational members. Consequently a multivariate 


analysis was required to determine the dimensions of school 
organizational structure and the extent of its relationships with 


selected behavioral variables. 


Chapter 3 
ELABORATION OF THE PROBLEM AND DEFINITION OF TERMS 


This chapter provides a discussion of the problems and 


the definition of terms to be used in the study. 
THE PROBLEM 


ihe central problems in this study were stated in the form 
of two questions. 
1. To what extent is the Aston methodology appropriate for 
the study of organizational structures in secondary schools? 
2. To what extent do relationships exist between organizational 


structure and certain behavioral variables? 


Sub-problems 


The following sub-problems were formulated from the general 


problem. 
20" structure: 

1.1 To what extent were mean item analysis values in secondary 
schools comparable with those obtained by the Aston and 
college studies? 

1.2 What were the means, ranges and standard deviations for the 
structural variables in secondary schools? 

1.3 What were the relationships between each of the ten 
structural variables in secondary schools? 


1.4 Were there identifiable structural factors in secondary 
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schools? 
1.5 To what extent were structural factors in secondary 
schools comparable to structural factors identified by the 
Aston and college studies? 
2.0 Context and Behavior 
2.1 What were the relationships between each of the seven 
contextual variables in secondary schools? 
2.2 What were the relationships between each of the eight 
teacher-principal behavior variables in secondary schools? 
2.3 What were the relationships between contextual and 
behavioral variables in secondary schools? 
3. 05structure and Context 
3.1 What were the relationships between the structural variables 
and contextual variables in secondary schools? 
3.2 What were the relationships between structural factors and 
contextual variables in secondary schools? 
4.0 Structure and Behavior 
4.1 What were the relationships between structural variables 
and behavioral variables in secondary schools? 
4.2 What were the relationships between structural factors and 


behavioral variables in secondary schools? 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The definitions as contained in Pugh et al. (1968b:72-79) 
and Holdaway et al. (1975:40-42) have been paraphrased to a large 


extent. 
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Organizational Structure 
Structure was defined as the patterns of differentiated 
activities which are internal, occur regularly, change slowly, and 


arise from functions and roles. 


Structural Variables 
The set of variables which operationally defined organiza- 
tional structure were described by Pugh et al. (1968b:72-79) in the 


following manner. 


specialtzZation—-the division of Jabor within the 
organization and the distribution of official duties among a number 
of positions. Specifically, in the Aston study and this study 


specialization referred only to specialization in non-line functions. 


Formalization—the degree to which procedures, rules, 
communications and instructions were written and filed. Two scales, 
additively, composed the degree of formalization. 

le Documents the degree to which documentS existed to 

prescribe roles. 

22 Secording of Role Performance—the degree to which 


performance is recorded. 


Centralization—the degree to which decision making power 
in both policy and operational fields was concentrated at or near the 


top of the role structure of the institution. 


Autonomy—the degree to which decisions were made inside 


the organization. 
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Configuration. Configuration was concerned with the Shape in 
a topological sense of the role structure of the organization. It was 
described by the following three measures. 

1. Percentage of Clerks—the percentage of total employees 
engaged in clerical duties. 

2. Percentage of Non-workflow Personnel—the percentage of 
employees not involved in instructional or educational 
administration as opposed to business administration. 

3. Percentage of Superordinates—the percentage of employees 
involved in educational administration in full-time 
equivalents. Department Chairmen's administrative time 


was included. 


Standardization—the degree to which legitimized procedures 


are used to cover all circumstances. 


Contextual Variables 

Context was described by the Aston studies (Pugh et al., 
1969a:91) as the set of organizational dimensions which forms the 
setting in which structural dimensions can be identified and expressed. 


The contextual variables used in this study are defined as follows. 


Age—the number of years that the secondary school had been 


in operation. 


Size—was indicated by three measures. 
1. Administrators and Instructors—the total number of 


professionally certified administrators and teachers. 
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2. Employees—the total number of non-student employees 
in the school. 

3. Students—the total number of full-day time students 
enrolled at the end of September for the academic year, 


$9 75-76. 
Location—the province in which the school was situated. 
Charter—whether the school was in an urban or rural setting. 


Percentage Manpower Turnover—the annual percentage turnover 


in professional staff. 


Principal Experience—measured by two variables, the total 
administrative experience and administrative experience within the 


present school. 


Aston Structural Factors 

The Aston structural factors were those found by Pugh et al. 
(1968b) in factor analysis of the structural data obtained in their 
study. The following description defines these factors and indicates 


the scales and subscales each loaded in the original study (1969a:92). 


Structuring of Activities—the degree to which employee 
behavior was "overtly" defined by task specialization and standard 
routine. It was composed of the scales, Formalization, Specialization, 


Chief Executive Span, and Vertical Span. 


Concentration on Authority—the degree to which authority 


to make decisions rested either at the top of the hierarchy or outside 


of the organization. It was composed of the scales, Autonomy 


(negative), Centralization and Percentage Superordinates. 


Line Control of Workflow—the degree to which control was 
exercised by line personnel instead of through impersonal procedures. 
It was composed of the scales, Subordinate Ratio (negative), 
Percentage of Superordinates, Percentage of Clerks, Recording of 
Role Performance (negative), and Standardization of Procedures for 


Recruitment and Advancement. 


Organizational Behavior 
This was a general term referring to the behavior of 


teachers and principals as it occurs within school organizations. 


Behavior Variables 
The set of variables which operationally defined teacher- 
principal behavior in school organizations as described by Halpin 


and Croft's Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (1963). 


Teacher Behavior-—-as measured by the four subtests of the 
OCDQ. 

1. Disengagement—the behavior of teachers which could be 
considered detrimental to the achievement of the school 
goals; characterized by mannerisms such as seeking 
special favors or opposing majority opinions. 

2. Hindrance—the feeling among teachers that they are 
burdened with administrative paper work and committee 


requirements, and the concomitant expression of these 


OCcDO. 
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feelings. 

Esprit—the morale of teachers; a feeling expressed 
when both social and task accomplishment needs are 
being satisfied. 

Intimacy—the teachers' enjoyment of friendly relations 


with one another, and the expression of this behavior. 


Principal Behavior—as measured by the four subtests of the 


Aloofness—the behavior of a principal which is 
characterized as "formal and impersonal." 

Production Emphasis—behavior characterized by close 
supervision of the staff in order to ensure a high 
level of performance. 

Thrust—behavior which motivates teachers through the 
example of hard work which the principal sets. 
Consideration—behavior by which the principal takes an 
interest in his staff as persons and not merely as 
employees and attempts to do something extra for them 


in “human terms." 


Secondary School 


A secondary school denotes a school in which students are 


enrolled for that phase of their education preceding employment, 


university or college entrance. It usually includes students who 


are enrolled in grades 9 to 12 or 10 to 12. 


Chapter 4 
INSTRUMENTATION AND METHODOLOGY 


The methodology used in this study was essentially that of 
the Aston studies. This chapter includes a discussion of the two 
instruments used, the Interview Schedule and the OCDQ, as well as the 
data collection and analyses. All instruments described here are to 


be found in Appendix A. 
THE INSTRUMENTS 


Interview Schedule 

The short form Interview Schedule reported by Inkson et al. 
(1970a) was adapted to gather data for this study. Chapter 2 
indicated that the abbreviated form uses the two structural factors, 
Structuring of Activities and Concentration of Authority, and selected 
contextual variables. 

For this study, the abbreviated form of the Aston Interview 
Schedule was modified in several ways to increase its applicability 
to the type of organization under investigation. These modifications 
included some changes in terms, some operational redefinitions, and 


some additional items were added. 


Language adaptation. As Newberry (1971:51) and Kelsey 
(1973:94) point out, certain manufacturing organizational terminology 
is not always directly applicable to educational organizations. In 


an attempt to resolve the difficulty, a word or set of words (where 
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necessary), which as nearly as possible referred to the equivalent 
process, activity or document, were used. Both of the above studies 


provided valuable assistance in this regard. 


Additions from the original Aston instrument. | ihe 
centralization variable was reintroduced from the sixty-four scale 
instrument. The scales with the highest factor loadings on Factor III, 
line control of workflow, were reintroduced. These scales were: 
percent of clerks, standardization of procedures controlling selection 
and advancement, and recording of role performance. References were 
also made to the original long form in order to increase the number 
of items per scale and for the Factor III scales. 

Additionally, a small number of selected items were included 
which appeared pertinent to educational organizations, but for which 
no parallel items were in the short form. These additions included 
measures for percentage manpower turnover, principal (total experi- 


ence), and principal (experience in present school). 


Redefinition of the criterion for specialization. Because 
the Aston measure of specialization excluded measures of workflow 
activities, and because the organizations in the present study wexe 
relatively small, the criterion by which an activity would be judged 
to be. specialized was changed. Holdaway et al. (1975) counted an 
activity as specialized if it was performed by a staff member who 
spent at least half of his time on that activity.’ in schools, 
however, according to Kelsey (1973:95), many nonworkflow activities 


are performed as supernumerary duties by staff, with no particular 
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time allocation for them. Consequently, even using the half-time 
designation of specialization, few schools would have scored on many 
activities. The approach taken in this study was to focus on 
delegation as the key component to division of labor. Essentially 
delegation entails someone or a group taking the responsibility for 
the performance of a particular activity. Delegation may occur in a 
number of ways (Kelsey, 1973:96). Activities may be delegated on an 
ad hoc or permanent basis; and the delegation may be specific or non- 
specific. Furthermore, delegation may be extensive (many people 
involved) or intensive (few people involved). 

Since the Aston conceptualization of specialization refers 
to regularly performed, specifically delimited responsibilities, the 
kinds of delegation examined in this study were those activities 
specifically and exclusively delegated to one or more staff members. 
In terms of extensive and intensive delegation, schools where the 
different nonworkflow activities were delegated to many different 
staff, were considered more functionally specialized than schools 
‘ where the various activities were delegated to a few people. 

Kelsey (1973:97-101) stated that three elements must be 
taken into account in computing a specialization score: (1) whether 
the activity was performed (i), (2) whether or not it was specifically 
Gelegated (a), and (3) the extent to which delegation in the school 
was intensive or extensive (b). By way of illustration consider the 
following example. School A performed 20 activities (i = 20), of 
which 15 activities were delegated (a = 15) to 10 different delegates 


aoe 
(a= 10)— “Using Kelsey's: (1973:99) formula b fai x 100, School A's 
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specialization score would be 33. 


Charter. In this study, Charter was redefined to differ- 


entiate between urban and rural schools. 


Reliability. The internal consistency of the structural 
scales specialization, documents, recording of role performance, 
standardization of personnel procedures, autonomy and centralization 
was ascertained in the scaling and item analysis described later in 


this chapter. 


Validity. Kerlinger (1964:445) stated that there are four 
types of validity: content, predictive, concurrent and construct. 
Content validity consists essentially in judgement—"alone or with 
others, one judges the representativeness of the items" (1964:446). 
Predictive or concurrent validity is characterized by “prediction to 
outside criterion" (1964:447). Factor analysis and correlating items 
with total scores are two methods of checking construct validity. 

Content validity may be said to have been assessed by 
having others examine the instrument used. Additionally, accuracy 
of the data was checked by superiors where possible. To a large 
extent predictive and construct validity have been established by 
the Aston researchers. It was suggested that one method of assessing 
construct validity is to correlate items with total scores. In the 
present study, formalization and documents had a correlation of 


=. 0299, andicating high construct validity. 
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Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) 


This section discusses the validity and reliability of the 


ocDO. 


Reliability. In order to test the reliability of their 
instrument, Halpin and Croft (1963:49) performed (1) the split-half 
coefficient corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, (2) the 
correlation between odd- and even-numbered items, and (3) communality 
estimates of a three-factor solution. Acceptable subtest reliability 


was achieved by the tests of internal consistency and equivalence. 


Validity. Halpin and Croft assumed no responsibility for 
the validity of the OCDQ. his aspect they left to other researchers. 

In general, studies have replicated the factorial content 
of the OCDQ. Emma (1964), Gentry and Kenny (1965), Anderson (1964), 
Norman (1965), McFadden (1966), Novotney (1965), Carver and 
Sergiovanni (1965), Hoy (1972), Pritchard (1966), Roseveare (1965), 
Stanbury (1968), Stimson and Labelle (oT ye and Andrews (1965) have 
reported that the assignment of sixty-four items to the eight subtests 
is supported by factor analysis. Similar patterns of subtest 
intercorrelations have been observed by Brown (1965), Smith (1966), 
Vanderlain (1968), and by Resurreccion (1967) in his study of 70 
elementary schools in Manila. 

Pritchard (1966) and McFadden (1966) employed the techniques 
of the non-participant observer in rating schools. McFadden found 
higher consistency between the observations and the subtest categories 


than between the observations and the climate categories. Pritchard 
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found significant agreement on five dimensions and concluded that all 
eight were viable concepts. 

In related research, Anderson (1965), Feldvebel (1964), Emma 
(1964), Nicholas (1965), Andrews (1965), Hartley (1970), Smith (1966) 
and McWilliams (1967) found consistent findings relating subtest 
scales and a number of external variables. Stanbury (1968) reported 
a grouping of items similar to the original OCDQ findings, although 
it appeared that thrust and consideration measured the "same things." 
McKague (1968) factor-analyzed the sixty-four items with a sample of 
teachers in forty Saskatchewan high schools, and reached a similar 
conclusion. 

The most extensive validity studies were those conducted 
by Andrews (1965). His research involved 165 Alberta schools, 
including both elementary and secondary schools. He concluded that 
"evidence provided strong indication that the OCDQ is as valid for 
other kinds of schools as it is for elementary schools" (1965:322). 
Additionally, Andrews (1965:326) claimed that the OCDQ in relation 
with other variables demonstrated a large number of relationships 
which were consistent with theory ". . . some were equivocal, and 
none which were inescapably inconsistent." However, Andrews (1965: 
333) argued that the six climate types detracted from the utility of 
the OCDO and that the "climate categories" added nothing to the 
meaning that is already present in the subtest scores. 

More recently, studies on the OCDQ have also directed 
attention to the fact that larger secondary schools appeared to have 


"closed climates" to a considerably greater extent than elementary 
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schools (Carver and Sergiovanni, 1969; Watkins, 1968; Hoy 7, (9723 cand 
Grassie, 1973). In their study of thirty-six large Illinois high 
schools (mean teacher size 93), Carver and Sergiovanni (1969) found 
that 72 per cent of the schools were classified as having a closed 
climate, and that no school was classified as being open. This 
distribution differed considerably from the Halpin and Croft (1963) 
study, but was more in accord with the results of Watkins (1968) 
study of nine secondary schools (mean teacher size 52). Similarly, 
Hoy (1972) using a sample of forty-five large secondary schools in 
New Jersey (range 37-158, mean teacher size 80) claimed that all of 
the schools fell on the closed half of the six-climate continuum. 
He concluded (1972:47) that the OCDO subtests provided a set of 
dimensions which identified important differences among the climates 
of secondary schools, but not the climate prototypes. 
Appleberry and Hoy (1969:78) note that Croft has suggested 
an alternate method of ranking schools on the climate continuum: 
This method involves ranking schools in terms of their 
openness scores. An openness score for each school is found 
by summing the school's scores on the Esprit and Thrust 
subtests, then subtracting the school's score on the 
Disengagement subtest. While not identifying discrete 
climates, this method does allow a ranking of the schools 
along a continuum from open to closed. 
Both Hughes (1968) and Hoy (1972) have reported using this method. 
Hoy (1972:50) in his article summarized the status of the 
OCDQ. He concluded: (1) the prototypic profile method of designating 
discrete climates among secondary schools is not useful; (2) until 


norms for secondary schools are established, the "openness" index 


provides a relative measure of the openness of the climate; (3) the 
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subtests of the OCDQ measure important aspects of the organizational 
behavior of secondary schools; and (4) that at the present time the 
overall climate does not predict anything that is not better predicted 


by the subtests. 


Summary. According to McKague (1968:47), "it is in their 
classification of teacher and principal behaviors that Halpin and 
Croft have made the most significant contribution to the study of 
educational organizations." The subtests, ashad been demonstrated, 
have proven to be reliable in describing the “social component" of 
schools. 

By limiting this study to the subtests of the OCDO rather 
than to climate scores, the strengths of the instrument could be 
utilized and most of its weaknesses avoided. McKague (1968) has 


Made prior usage of the instrument in this manner. 
THE SAMPLE 


The study utilized secondary schools offering education for 
grades 9 to 12 level and having a minimum number of twenty-five 
teachers. Of the potential population of eighty-one schools, forty 
granted permission to conduct the study. These secondary schools 
were located in cities and towns, and placed varying emphasis on 
vocational and academic programs. 

Table 2 provides a summary of the sizes, ranges and means 
for the sample and population. Twenty-two of the secondary schools 
were located in Manitoba and eighteen in Saskatchewan. The schools 


ranged in size from 380 to 1700 full-time day students with a mean 
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size of 831 students and a standard deviation of 344. The mean number 
of teachers was 43 and the standard deviation was 15.5. These 

figures suggested a high degree of variability in terms of size. The 
sample represents fairly accurately the population of secondary schools 
in. the two provinces. Table 27 in Appendix B provides the data for 


each secondary school. 


THE DATA 


Prior to contacting the schools to be studied, permission 
was obtained from the superintendents who had jurisdiction over the 
secondary school concerned. Some superintendents obtained board 
approval, others met with the principals of the schools involved, and 
still others left the decision in the hands of the school principal. 
In every case, an outline of the study and a permission letter were 
forwarded to both, the superintendent and principal. 

For the Manitoba sample, the OCDQ was mailed in advance of 
the researcher's visit to the school to collect the data on its 
structural components. In the Saskatchewan sample, the OCDQ was 
left upon completion of the interview. This was necessitated by the 
national postal strike in October and November of 1975. The 
Saskatchewan questionnaires were returned upon completion. 

Data pertaining to the structural dimensions of schools 
were collected in an interview with the principal of each school 
except two. In these two schools the principal was not available and 
the data were gathered in an interview with the vice-principal of the 


school. Interviews ranged in length from one hour to three and a 
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half hours. Data were recorded on the interview schedule and over 
half were taped. 

Principals were asked to supply copies of all current 
school handbooks, written policy statements, standing instructions, 
school calendars, job descriptions and similar materials. Specimen 
copies of weekly bulletins, administrative memoranda, departmental 
regulations were also obtained, as were copies of such items as 
school pewepapers and any information bulletins sent to the parents. 

In many cases principals provided extensive tours of the 
school facilities and arranged meetings with other staff specialists 
such as guidance counselors, librarians, department heads and 
business administrators. Opportunities were also afforded to meet 
staff members during lunch, coffee breaks, and staff meetings. 

Where possible, meetings with central office administrators were 
used as a final form of validation of data collection. 

The distribution of the OCDQ was handled in a number of 
ways at the school level. In situations where the staff had given 
prior approval to the study, questionnaires were placed in the 
teacher's mailbox. These were to be returned upon completion in a 
sealed envelope to a designated receiver. A few schools distributed 
the questionnaires through their department heads, and a few schools 
handled their questionnaires as part of their staff meetings. 

Table 3 indicates the staff sizes and percentage of returns for the 
OCDQ. 
When the questionnaires were received, they were removed 


from the envelopes and checked for completeness. All teacher 


ae, 


Table 3 


SUMMARY OF STAFF SIZES AND PERCENTAGE RESPONSES TO OCDQ 


School 
IL ID)c 


O01 
02 
03 
O04 
O05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
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questionnaires used in the analysis were given school and teacher 
code numbers. The responses were then punched on to IBM cards, and 


appropriate computer programs used in the analysis of data. 
DATA ANALYSES 


The method of data analysis of the Aston-type data has 
been discussed by Levy and Pugh (1970), Newberry (1971) and Kelsey 


(1973), whereas Halpin and Croft (1963) outline that of the OCDQ. 


Item Analysis 

In order to ensure that the measures of organizational 
structure approximated a Guttman scale, each set of items was 
subjected to item analysis. This analysis was carried out for two 
reasons: first, the items had been altered to make them applicable 
to educational organizations, and second, the organizations in this 
study, unlike those of the Aston studies, had similar functions. The 
method of item analysis has been discussed in considerable detail by 
Newberry (1971:58-65) and Kelsey (1973:74-79), and therefore, will 
not be elaborated any further. 

The Brogden coefficient (Brogden, 1949) was used to 
determine the goodness of fit, and any item having a GBR less than 
|o.40| was rejected. Table 4 provides a summary of results of item 
analysis. Mean item analysis values for the scales ranged from 
Oy65 to 0.754 Four of theysis ecales exceeded the A) -e achieved 
by the Aston studies, and the other two were of similar size. These 
results were also comparable to that obtained by Holdaway et al. 


(1975:43) for colleges. 
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The weakest scale in the Aston study was centralization 
with a coefficient of only 0.40 (Pugh et al., 1968b:104). The 
coefficient of 0.74 achieved here is therefore a notable improvement 
in the pensioners of this variable. Holdaway et al. (1975:43) in 
their college study, obtained a coefficient of 0.76 and reasoned 
that in similar organizations such as educational institutions, there 
mayebexpareiculan, “though very similar, forms of decision making... ." 

The scale values obtained here reaffirm that the concepts 
of structure which the scales operationalize are as appropriate to 
secondary schools as they are to colleges and industrial plants. 

They emerge empirically as substantially unidimensional variables 
with coefficients as high or higher than those obtained in the Aston 
(Pugh et al., 1968b, 1969a) and college (Holdaway et al., 1975) 


studies. 


Further Analyses 

The remaining analyses were performed once the structural 
scales had been established. 

Structure. Pugh 6t al. (19685) and Newberry (1971:65—66) 
describe the method of scoring. Responses for each school were 
scored to obtain scale scores for each of the structural variables. 
The formalization score was formed by adding the documents and 
recording of role performance scores. The specialization scale was 
scored as described by Kelsey (1973:97-101) and as previously 
discussed (pp. 46-47). Scores on the configuration items were also 
entered. Ranges, means and standard deviations were calculated. 


Normalized standard scores were calculated using a means of fifty and 
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a standard deviation of ten. The structural scales were inter- 
correlated to determine the relationship between structural variables. 
The structural scores were then subjected to factor analysis to 
determine the underlying structural dimensions for school organiza- 
tions. Structural factor scores for each school were derived, 
normalized and standardized. Raw scores for each school are found 


in Table 26 of Appendix B. 


Context. <Intercorrelation coefficients were calculated for 
the contextual variables to determine what relationships existed 


among them. 


Behavior. The OCDQ was scored as previously described 
(p. 29). Item scores were combined by subtest and averaged, the 
subtest scores averaged foreach school and the total population. 
The scores were standardized using a mean of fifty and a standard 
deviation of ten. Intercorrelation coefficients were calculated 
for the behavioral variables to determine what relationships existed 


among them. 


Relationships among structure, context and behavior. Scores 
on the structural, contextual and behavioral variables were 
intercorrelated to determine what relationships existed among the 
variables. Scores on the contextual and behavioral variables were 
also correlated with the structural factors to determine the 


relationships that existed among these variables and factors. 
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Correlation Coefficients 

The relationships between the variables in the study were 
indicated through the use of two different coefficients. When the 
variables were continuous, the Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficient was used. When continuous variables were correlated with 
dichotomous variables, the Brogden coefficient was used. 

Only coefficients that were greater than or equal to 0.308 
were ne Soteae ds. since that is the required Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient for significance at the 0.05 level with 39 


degrees of freedom. 


Chapter 5 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE IN FORTY SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


this chapter reports the findings ebout the ten structural 
variables. It begins with a report of the means, standard deviations 
and ranges for the structural scores. Subsequently, the inter- 
correlation of the structural variables, the results of the factor 


analysis, and the normalized factor scores, are reported. 


STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 


Scales were used to measure the structural variables 
specialization, documents, recording of role performance, 
standardization, centralization and autonomy. A count of positions 
was used to calculate the variables percentage clerks, percentage 
nonworkflow and percentage superordinates. Appendix B shows the 
raw scores for each school on the structural variables. 

Relatively wide differences were found among the secondary 
schools in structural variable scores. Table 5 shows the means, 
standard deviations and ranges for each structural variable. The 
Size of the standard deviations indicated that the scores were 
considerably dispersed. For example, documents had a mean of 13, a 
standard deviation of 5.7 and a range of 3-24 out of a possible 25. 
The results obtained in this study are comparable to those obtained 
by the Aston (Pugh et al., 1968b:100-104) and college (Holdaway et 
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Variable 


Specialization 
Documents 


Recording of role 
performance 


Formalization 
Standardization 
Centralization 
Autonomy 

% Clerks 

% Nonworkflow 


% Superordinates 


Total No. 
of Items 


1S 


aS 


Table 5 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES 
FOR STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 


(N = 40) 


Standard 
Deviation 


p45 


Range 
27 83 
3 24 
& 8 
7 sil 
6 18 
23 46 
3 14 
3 10 
22 a3 
4 10 


64 


Table 6 shows the standardized scores on the structural 
variables for each school in the sample. The measures afford a 
comparison of an organization's scores on different variables, such 
aS an organization's formalization score with its centralization 
score. This makes it possible to set the many scores of an 
organization side by side as a profile of its structure. For 
example, school #2 is characterized by high scores on formalization 


and autonomy, but low scores on standardization and centralization. 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 


The intercorrelations between the ten structural variables 
are shown in Table 7. 

Formalization correlated highly with documents (r = -.99) 
and recording of role performance (r = 0.80). These correlations 
were expected since the formalization scores were formed by summing 
the documents and recording of role performance scores. Similarly, 
autonomy and centralization were highly negatively correlated 
(xr = -0.85). This relationship was also expected in that the same 
decisions were used to measure both variables. 

Centralization had relatively strong negative Peue te Onetne 
with documents (r = Ose) recording of role performance (r = -0.49) 
and formalization (r = -0.43). On the other hand, autonomy had 
relatively strong positive relationships with documents (r = 0.39), 
recording of role performance (r = 0.46) and formalization (r = 0.43). 


This study suggested that reliance on documents was directly related 


to decentralization of decision making and to increasing autonomy of, 
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the organization. This suggestion implied that documents may have 
been used to control a decentralized decision making process. These 
results were similar to those found by Heron (1972) and Aston (Pugh 
et al., 1968b), but somewhat different from that obtained by Newberry 
(1971). Newberry (1971:73) concluded that the greater the amount of 
centralized decision making the greater the reliance on documents to 
define and record role performance. 

This study, like the Heron (1972) and the Aston studies 
(Pugh et al., 1968b), found a strong negative relationship between 
autonomy and centralization (r = -0.85). Thus decentralized 
decision making was associated with autonomy. However, Heron (1972: 
115) points out the reverse also seems possible. Centralized decision 
making at the chief executive level was associated with increased 
involvement by boards in school operation. 

Specialization had a strong negative relationship with 
standardization (r = -0.53). This finding suggested that when the 
activities of the school were more differentiated, fewer standardized 
procedures tended to be used. It would appear that schools which 
were highly specialized, may have been regarded as being more 
professionalized and therefore requiring fewer standardized procedures. 
This suggestion has beén made by Hage and Aiken (1967) and Blau and 
Schoenherr (1971). Specialization did not correlate with any other 
structural variables to any appreciable degree. This finding was 
more in accord with Holdaway et al. (1975) and Kelsey (1973), but 
differed from the Aston (Pugh et al., 1968b) and Heron (1972) studies. 


Of the three configuration variables, percentage 
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superordinates related positively to percentage clerks (r= 0237), 
showing that a tendency existed for schools which had higher 
percentages of superordinates to also have higher percentages of 
clerical staff. This result was in accord with the findings of 
Holdaway et al. (1975), Blau and Schoenherr (1972) and Anderson: and 
Warkov (1961). 

Documents were positively related to percentage clerks 
(r = 0.41), s percentage nonworkflow (r = 0.36) and to percentage 
superordinates (r=0.33). These data showed that schools with larger 
percentages of both nonworkflow personnel and superordinates tended 
to rely to a greater extent on documents to specify role behavior. 

Percentage clerks and percentage superordinates were both 
negatively related to centralization (r = -0.50 and r = -0.56 
respectively) and positively related to autonomy (x = 0.48 and 
F539 respectively) . This relationship suggested that schools 
with greater decision making autonomy had a greater percentage of 
support staff. A decrease in the percentage of support staff was 


associated with more centralized decision making. 
FACTOR ANALYSIS OF STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 


Table 8 presents the results of applying principal- 
components analysis, using orthogonal varimax rotation as discussed 
by Harmon (1960), to the eight structural variables. The FACTO4 
statistical program produced by the Division of Educational Research 
Service of the University of Alberta, provided solutions of two, 


three, four, and five factors. The three-factor solution was 
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Table 8 


FACTOR ANALYSIS OF EIGHT STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 
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Commun-— Bactor Factor Factor 
Variables alities T TI EAB AE 


Autonomy te en AS 
Centralization . 86 207 
% Superordinates Peel) EG 
% Clerks SOS 29 
Standardization are -.03 
Specialization Sek 16 
Formalization a) 43 sos 

% Nonworkflow Ss) sis =r 

Eigen Values Scene, 2.94 LSS BS cw) 


Percent of Common Variance 


LOOE00 49.82 26.94 23405 


Percent of Total Variance 


EUS S) 36.5 20 19.84 ae a mek 


Note: Factor loadings in boxes are >|0.60|. 
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selected because it was the lowest solution producing acceptable 


eigen values (21) and also showing discrete factor loadings for 


each variable, i.e. >|0.6 ‘ 

A four-factor solution accounted for 81.65 per cent of the 
total variance and showed one variable loading higher than 0.40 on 
more than one factor. The two-factor solution accounted for 59.43 per 
cent of the total variance and also showed one variable loading 
above 0.40 on more than one factor. The three-factor solution 
accounted for 73.66 per cent of the total variance and showed one 
variable loading above 0.40 on more than one variable. Factor I 
was described by autonomy, centralization, percentage superordinates 
and percentage clerks; Factor II by standardization of 
procedures and specialization; and Factor III by formalization and 
percentage nonworkflow. 

Factor “ described that dimension of structure related to 
the loci of decision making. Schools where decisions were made 
within the organization tended to have a greater percentage of 
superordinates and clerks. These activities were associated with 
a high degree of autonomy (high Factor I scores). Conversely, with 
decreasing percentage of support personnel, decision making became 
more centralized and autonomy decreased. These were the schools with 
low Factor I scores. Because these variables appeared to be concerned 
with measures designed to indicate where the decisions were made, 
this factor was previously referred to by Heron (1972:133) as 
Dispersion of Authority. This name was retained in this study. 


Factor II described quite a different aspect of structure, 


that related to the degree of standardization of procedures and the 
specialization of nonworkflow activities. Closer examination of the 
loadings revealed that schools scoring high on this factor tended to 
be highly standardized, but low in specialization. Conversely, 
schools scoring low on this factor tended to be less standardized, 
but had greater specialization in the nonworkflow activities. 
Consequently, this factor was named after its highest loading 


variable, and referred to as Standardization. 


D 


The third factor had its highest loadings for percentage 
nonworkflow and formalization. Schools scoring high on Factor III 
tended to have a larger proportion of nonworkflow personnel and tended 
to be more structured through the usage of documents. The fact that 
the formalization dimension did not load on Factor I suggests that 
this measure was primarily a configurational one. In other words, it 
tended to reflect more the shape of the organization than the 
structuring component. Consequently Factor III was named Nonworkflow 


Proportion. 
COMPARISON WITH ASTON FACTORS 


Table 9 shows the factor loadings of the variables in the 
_original Aston study. Examination of the two tables (Table 8 and 9) 
PP esiege ons vaerabie differences existed between the two studies. 
In both studies autonomy, centralization and percentage 
superordinates loaded on one factor; Dispersion of Authority in this 
study and Concentration of Authority in the Aston study. However, in 


this study (Table 8) these variables loaded on Factor I and accounted 
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ASTON FACTOR ANALYSIS OF TEN STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 
(Pugh et al., 1968b:85) 


Variable 
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Table 9 


Factors and Factor Loadings 
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for 36.70 per cent of the total variance, whereas in the original 
Aston study these variables loaded on Factor II and accounted for 
18.47 per cent of the total variance. Percentage clerks also loaded 
on Factor I, whereas in the original Aston study it loaded above 
0.40 on three factors. 

In the Aston analysis the variables specialization, 
formalization and percentage nonworkflow loaded on Factor I, 
Structuring a Activities, and accounted for 33.06 per cent of the 
total variance. This alignment of variables was quite different in 
the school analysis, for which formalization and percentage nonworkflow 
loaded on Factor III, Nonworkflow Proportion, and accounted for 23.23 
per cent of the total variance. Whereas specialization loaded 
negatively with standardization of personnel procedures on Factor II, 
Standardization, and accounted for 26.94 per cent of the total 
variance. Only standardization made up Factor It in both studies, 
but in the Aston study this variable had loadings above 0.40 on 
three factors. 

Other differences in the relationships between the structural 
Variables were also found in the two studies. In the present study 
specialization loaded negatively (-0.83) on Factor II, whereas in the 


Aston study it was an important contributor to Factor I (0.87). 
COMPARISON WITH COLLEGE FACTORS 


The structural factors found in this study also differed 
considerably from those found in the colleges study GueVeM RY NO) a io 


both centralization and autonomy loaded above 0.40 on Factor I. In 
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Table 10 


COLLEGE FACTOR ANALYSIS OF TEN STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 
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Variable 
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(Holdaway et al., 1975:46) 
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the present study these two variables were associated with percentage 
superordinates and percentage clerks, whereas in the college analysis 
standardization of personnel procedures and formalization loaded in 
Factor I. These two latter variables in the present study loaded on 
Factor II (specialization) and Factor III (formalization). 

in the college analysis, f£uncticonal specialization, 
percentage superordinates and percentage clerks loaded on Factor II, 
Chun Re rae Configuration. This alignment of variables was quite 
different from that obtained for the secondary schools, for which only 
functional specialization (negative) loaded on Factor II, along with 
standardization. | 

Few Similarities were likewise evident in Factor III in 
both analyses. Both studies produced high positive loadings for 
percentage nonworkflow. For the college study, however, Factor III 
was dominated by a negative loading for subordinate ratio (-0.57), 
whereas in the secondary school study this association was with 
formalization (0.64). These latter variables all had at least one 
loading on another factor of 0.40 or higher. 

In order to complete the discussion of factor analysis in 
educational organizations, Heron's (1972) study of five Alberta 
colleges has been included (see Table 11). Heron matched the college 
factors with the Aston factors by the Ahmavaara method. He found 
(1972:136) that the match between the first factors was 0.99, between 
the second was -0.94, and between the third was 0.71. His factors 
approximated very closely those of Aston, and hence do not require 


any further elaboration. 
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FACTOR ANALYSIS OF TEN STRUCTURAL VARIABLES (N = 
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Inspection of these four analyses in Tables 8, 9, 10 and 1l 
readily revealed that secondary schools and colleges had more discrete 
factor loadings than the Aston work organizations. Some of the 
reasons Stated by Holdaway et al. (1975:48) appear to be applicable 
Eo both analyses. The functions of the forty secondary schools were 
generally similar, whereas the Aston data were gathered from fifty-two 
work organizations having differing functions. The larger size of the 
Aston organizations probably affected the clustering on the factors. 
Also, the nature of the work peerormedt hy the staff in educational 
organizations is so different, as well as the type and amount of 
formal training, that differences in supervisory practices are bound 
to exist. Finally, Kelsey (1973:200) in noting that the relationship 
between functional specialization and other structural variables was 
not the same as occurred in the Aston study, commented that: 

This result may be seen as confirming the point of view 
which led to such a sweeping adaptation of the instrument, 
namely, that what the Aston studies called Functional 
Specialization is not something which can be observed in 
individual schools. 

Riemann's (1973) comparative aba of nineteen United States 
manufacturing organizations is noteworthy in regard to the results 
obtained in this study. Factor analysis of the data resulted in 
three independent dimensions of Decentralization, Specialization and 
Formalization. He concluded (1973:471) that the results implied that 
bureaucratic structure may conform to the equifinality principal, in 
that a variety of structural arrangements appear to be equally 
viable strategies for the various samples of organizations. 


In summary, the variations in the results of factor analysis 
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indicated that distinct differences existed among the structures of 
the groups of organizations in the present, college and Aston studies. 
That is, there were different clustering of the selected variables 


upon different factors. 
STRUCTURAL FACTOR SCORES 


Factor analysis revealed that eight structural variables 
clustered to Fock three underlying dimensions of structure. 

Table 12 shows the standardized three-factor scores 
(rounded to the nearest whole number) for each secondary school. 

A school with high Factor I scores tended to have high autonomy to 
make decisions within the organization. A low Factor I score 
indicated the reverse situation to that just described. 

A high score on Factor II indicated a school that utilized 
highly standardized procedures and performed few specialized 
nonworkflow activities. 

High scores on Factor III indicated a school with a higher 
proportion of nonworkflow personnel. The seo also utilized more 
documents to define and record its task activities compared to a 
school with a low Factor TDL score. 

The standardized scores also allows for a comparison of 
the factors for each school. For example, the profile for school #2 
indicates high scores on Factors I and III, but a low score on 
Factor II. This suggests that school #2 would be characterized by 
high decision making autonomy and a high proportion of nonworkflow 


personnel, but low on the utilization of standardized procedures. 


Table 12 


STRUCTURAL FACTOR scorrs? 
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SUMMARY 


Differences were found among the schools on all ten 
structural variables as indicated by the ranges and standard 
deviations. These measures were similar to those obtained by the 
Aston and college studies, indicating that the instrument could 
discriminate dimensions of structure in a sample of secondary schools. 

Intercorrelating the scales resulted in variables clustering 
into three groups. The first group of variables consisted of 
autonomy, centralization, percentage clerks and percentage super- 
ordinates, which all intercorrelated at r = 0.48 or higher. The 
second group of variables included formalization, omens. 
recording of role performance and percentage nonworkflow. The third 
group of variables consisted of specialization and standardization 
(cr = -0.53), and were not strongly associated with any other variables. 

Factor analysis resulted in a three-factor solution being 
accepted. These factors were named Dispersion of Authority, 
Standardization and Nonworkflow Proportion. The structural factors 
found in this study showed considerable differences from those 
reported by the Aston and college studies. Autonomy and centraliza- 
tion scales loaded on Factor I in this study, whereas these variables 
constituted Factor II in the Aston study and Factor I in the college 
study. The Aston Structuring of Activities variables constituted 
Pacton © and Id in the college study and. Factor 11 and 1fl in thas 
study. Similar differences were found on the third factor. Where 
the Aston researchers discerned four factors to describe organiza- 


tional structure, only three factors were found in the present and 
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college studies. 

The separation of specialization from the other Structuring 
variables (in present and college studies) was noted. Panella; at 
was shown that the factor loadings obtained in the present and 
college studies were more discrete than the original Aston factors. 
This may have been caused by a number of factors including the size 
of the organizations investigated, the nature of the work performed 


by the various staffs, and that relationships un different 


organizations may have differing meaning. 


Chapter 6 


THE RELATIONSHIPS OF CONTEXT AND ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
IN FORTY SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
This chapter provides findings related to three areas. It 
examines the extent of relationships among (1) the contextual 
variables, (2) the behavioral variables, and (3) the contextual and 


behavioral variables. 
CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES 


The study included nine contextual variables, ae these, 
seven were continuous and the other two were dichotomous. When the 
relationship was between continuous variables, Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficients were used. When the relationship was between 
a dichotomous and a continuous variable, the Brogden coefficient was 
used. 


Raw scores for each school on eack variable are indicated 


in Appendix B. 


intercerre| ations Of Contextual Variables 
Correlation coefficients were calculated for each pair of 


contextual variables. The coefficients are shown in Tables 13 and 14. 


Continuous variables. The Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficients are shown in Table 13. The three size measures correlated 
strongly and positively. Size (students) and size (professional staff) 


had a correlation of r = 0.95. The two measures in turn, correlated 
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Table 14 


BROGDEN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN DICHOTOMOUS 
AND CONTINUOUS CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES (N = 40) 
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strongly with size (total employees) at r = 0.95 and r = 0.99 
respectively. The results were in agreement with those of Newberry 
(1971) and Heron (1972). Hall (1972:111) in a review of the research 
on size concluded that these measures are interchangeable for research 
purposes. Therefore, the decision was made to use only the variable 
size (students) in any subsequent investigations of size and other 
variables. 

Size did not relate to any other contextual variables. In 
fact, only one other set of contextual variables intercorrelated. 
Principal (experience in present school) correlated with principal 
(total experience) at r= 0.57. These results are interesting in 
that it suggested that the size of the school was not contingent on 
age. Additionally, size did not determine the extent of staff 


turnover. 


Continuous variables and dichotomous variables. The 
relationships between the continuous and dichotomous variables, as 
indicated by the Brogden coefficient, are shown in Table 14. The 
nature of the Brogden coefficient (Brogden, 1949) meant that only 
GBR's >0.40 were considered as being significant correlations. 

Location was negatively related to size (r = -0.63) and 
positively to percentage manpower turnover (r = 0.44). These 
relationships indicated that the urban schools tended to be larger in 
size and that they tended to have a lower turnover in staff than 
rural schools. 

Charter was negatively related to size (r = -0.47) and age 


(c = -0.42). These relationships indicated that Saskatchewan 


secondary schools tended to be older and larger than Manitoba secondary 


schools. 


Normalized Contextual =CODes: 
Table 15 shows the standardized scores for each contextual 


variable (rounded to the nearest whole number). Normalization involved 


a mean of fifty and a standard deviation of ten. 
BEHAVIOR VARIABLES 


The study included eight behavioral variables as measured by 
the OCDQO. Of these, four described teacher behavior and the other 
four described principal behavior. The raw scores for each school 
on each variable (or subtest) are shown in Appendix B. 

The relationships which existed among the subtest scores 
of the OCDQ are of interest in determining the extent to which 
certain behaviors of teachers and principals occur and vary together. 
Examination of the Pearson product-moment correlations in Table 16 
indicated that some of the subtests of the instrument correlate highly 
with one another. When these subtests were presented graphically, a 
number of patterns emerged. Solid lines indicate a significant 
positive correlation, while the dotted lines indicate a significant 
negative correlation. The relationships are shown in Figure l. 

The variable esprit correlated strongly with thrust 
(cr = 0.47), consideration (r = 0.62) and intimacy (r = 0.49). This 
relationship suggested that in schools where the principals set an 
example by working hard themselves and took a personal interest in 


the well-being of their staff, teachers experience high morale and 
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Table 15 


NORMALIZED STANDARD SCORES ON CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES 
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INTERCORRELATIONS OF BEHAVIOR VARIABLES 


displayed friendly relations toward one another. This cluster of 
characteristics, however, was negatively related to the teacher 
behaviors of disengagement and hindrance, which are themselves 
closely allied (r = 0.47). This seemed to indicate that the tendency 
for teachers to be out of touch with their educational function 
occurred at the same time that they feel burdened by administrative 
responsibilities. 

pala. the principals' behaviors of aloofness and 
Soa uneron emphasis correlated positively (r = 0.60) with each other, 
but negatively with esprit (r = -0.46 and r = -0.37 respectively). 
This implied that administrative behavior which was characterized as 
being formal and impersonal, and where staff supervision was 
constrictive, was manifested-in low staff morale. Thus in this 
sample, schools scoring high on esprit and average on intimacy 
tended to score low on the disengagement and hindrance subscales. 
Their subscales scores were high on the principal dimensions of 
thrust and consideration, but low on the aloofness and production 
emphasis subscales. For low scoring schools, the reverse situation 
occurred. The above results were in agreement with previous research 


(McKague, 1968; Andrews, 1965; and Brown, 1965). 


Behavioral Standard Scores 


Table 17 shows the normalized and standardized scores for 


the eight behavioral subtests. Normalization entailed a mean of fifty 


and a standard deviation of ten. Comparisons can now be made among 
the subscales for each school and among schools. For example, school 


#2 is characterized as being high on the dimensions of esprit, 
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NORMALIZED STANDARD SCORES ON BEHAVIOR VARIABLES 
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intimacy, thrust and consideration, but low on disengagement, 


hindrance, aloofness and average on production emphasis. 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CONTEXT AND BEHAVIOR 


The relationships between the behavioral and contextual 
variables are examined in this section. Initially, the continuous 
contextual variables are related to the behavioral variables using 
Pearson product-moment correlations. Following this, the dichotomous 
contextual variables are related to the behavioral variables using the 


Brogden correlation coefficient. 


Continuous Contextual Variables 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients between 
the behavioral variables and the continuous contextual variables are 
shown in Table 18. 

A number of significant relationships were found. Size 
(students) correlated negatively with aloofness (r = -0.43) and 
production emphasis (r = -0.48). This suggested that as the size of 
the schools increased the principals tended to exhibit behavior which 
was considered as being less formal and impersonal, and tended to 
supervise their staff less closely. This result supports McWilliams’ 
(1967), (Corwin's (1970) and Triandis" (1966) findings. 

Production emphasis was positively related to percentage 
manpower turnover (r = 0.37). This implied that as principals 
increased their supervision over their staff, there was a tendency for 
a higher staff turnover. Whether close supervision causes higher 


staff turnover, cannot be determined from this study, however Corwin's 


Table 18 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONTINUOUS CONTEXTUAL 
VARIABLES AND BEHAVIORAL VARIABLES (N = 40) 
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Note: Values r2 .31 are Significant beyond the .05 level. 


(1970) work on professionalism certainly suggests this: 

Principal (total experience) was related to aloofness 
(vr = 0.37), indicating that administrators with increasing experience 
tended to exhibit behavior toward their teachers which was perceived 
as being more formal and impersonal. 

sineules Principal (experience in present school) had a 
negative relationship with thrust (r = -0.35), implying that 
principals with increasing experience within the same school tended 
to motivate their staffs to a lesser degree through example of hard 
work. By inference one would claim that administrators are perceived 
as being less hard working the longer they remain within their 
present schools. 

Intercorrelation of the teacher behavior variables and 
continuous contextual variables did not produce any significant 
correlations. This lack of significant correlations suggested that 
the teacher variables were not affected by the Pee eee variables 
used. In other words, size and age do not produce a greater or 
lesser degree of disengagement, hindrance, esprit or intimacy. Lt 
was anticipated that the structural variables would explain more of 


these relationships. 


The Brogden correlation coefficients between the behavioral 
and the dichotomous contextual variables are shown in Table 19. 

Location was positively related to aloofness (r = 0.52) and 
production emphasis (r = 0.88). Rural principals tended to be more 


formal and impersonal in their behavior and tended to supervise their 
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Table 19 


BROGDEN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN DICHOTOMOUS 
AND BEHAVIOR VARIABLES (N = 40) 
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Staffs more closely (to ensure a high level of performance) than 
urban principals. 

Charter was negatively related to esprik (r= —0.41) and 
positively to production emphasis (r = 0.69). eee es teachers 
felt that their social and task accomplishment needs were better 
satisfied than their Manitoba counterparts. Manitoba principals also 
tended to supervise their staff more closely to ensure a high level 


of performance. 
SUMMARY 


Intercorrelation of the seven contextual variables resulted 
in a number of significant correlations. The three size variables— 
Size (students), size (professional staff) and size (total 
employees)—all intercorrelated above r = 0.95. Therefore in 
subsequent analysis only one measure of size (students) was used. 

The variable charter was negatively related to size 
(students) and age, indicating that Saskatchewan schools tended to 
be larger and older than the Manitoba secondary schools. The variable 
location was negatively associated with size (students), but positively 
with percentage manpower turnover, indicating that rural schools 
tended to be smaller, but had a higher staff turnover. 

A number of relationships existed among the subtest scores 
of the OCDQ which examined teacher and principal behavior. The 
variables esprit and intimacy related positively with consideration 
and thrust, but negatively with disengagement and hindrance. 


Disengagement and hindrance in turn, associated negatively with 
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thrust and consideration. Also the variable esprit had a negative 
association with aloofness and production emphasis. Intercorrelations 
between the subtest scores of the OCDQ revealed a pattern of behavior 
consistent with the findings of other studies. 

Intercorrelation of the contextual and behavioral variables 
provided a number of interesting results. Size (students) was related 
negatively with aloofness and production emphasis, suggesting a 
tendency for principals in larger schools to be less formal Ane. 
impersonal and less close in their supervision of staff. Pi ied paw 
(total experience) was associated with aloofness, whereas principal 
(experience in present school) was negatively related to thrust. 
Intercorrelation of the teacher behavioral and continuous contextual 
variables did not result in any significant correlations suggesting 
that the teachers" social and task accomplishment needs are influenced 
by other variables. 

When the dichotomous contextual variables were intercor- 
related with the behavioral variables, location was shown to be 
positively related to aloofness and production emphasis. Urban 
principals showed a tendency to be less formal and impersonal, and 
less close in their supervision of staff. Charter had a negative 
association with esprit, but a positive association with production 
emphasis. Saskatchewan schools tended to have higher teacher morale 
and the principals were perceived as tending to be less close in 


their supervision of staff. 


Chapter 7 


RELATIONSHIPS OF STRUCTURE AND CONTEXT 
IN FORTY SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
This chapter reports the findings of the study concerning 
the relationships between structure and context. The interrelation- 
ships of structural and contextual variables are reported first 
followed by the interrelationships of the structural factors and 
the contextual variables. 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 
AND CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES 
Relationships between the structural and continuous 
contextual variables are reported first followed by the relationships 


of the structural and dichotomous variables. 


Continuous Contextual Variables 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients between 
the structural variables and the continuous contextual variables are 
shown in Table 20. 

Specialization was positively associated with size 
(r = 0.31). This finding suggested that as the size of the secondary 
school increased, there was a tendency for greater differentiation of 
the nonworkflow activities. 

The variable size (students) was positively associated with 
documents (r = 0.34), recording of role performance (r = 0.40) and 


formalagetaon (r= 0.37). This finding andiceted that as, the Size or 
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PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 
AND CONTINUOUS CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES (N 
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the school increased, the number of documents defining role and 
performance also tended to increase. In other words, greater size 
tended to result in greater formalization. The negative relationship 
between documents and principal (total experience) of r = -0.33, 
indicated the tendency for more experienced administrators to use 
fewer documents. 

The relationship between size and the structural variables 
specialization and formalization obtained in this study tended to 
Support the Aston (Pugh et al., 1969a), Newberry (1971), Heron (1972) 
and Blau and Schoenherr (1971) findings. 


Standardization was negatively associated with size 


(r -0.41) and positively with percentage manpower turnover 
(x = 0.34). This relationship suggested that smaller schools tended 
to standardize procedures to a greater extent, and also tended to 
have a higher turnover rate in personnel. This is in contrast to 
Corwin's (1970) finding, in that his results suggested that larger 
schools were more standardized andhad a higher manpower turnover. 
The. relationships between size and centralization (r = -0.51) 
and autonomy (r = 0.39) could be explained by the fact that larger 
secondary schools tended to have greater decision making discretion 
and tended to be less centralized. The smaller schools, in turn, 
tended to be more centralized and tended to have less decision making 
discretion (autonomy). The result is also supported by the size- 
documents and documents-centralization relationship. The finding 
supports ‘the Heron (1972) and Reimann (1973) results. 


One significant relationship resulted when the three 
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configuration variables were interrelated with the continuous 
contextual variables. Percentage superordinates was related to age 
(xr = 0.33) suggesting that older secondary schools tended to have a 
greater proportion of supervisory staff. Heron (1972) reported a 
tendency for organizations to become more hierarchically differ- 


entiated with age. 


Dichotomous Contextual Variables 

The Brogden correlation coefficients between the structural 
variables and the dichotomous contextual variables are shown in 
Table 21. 

Location was associated with centralization (r =-0.69) and 
autonomy (r = -0.59). The positive relationship with centralization 
indicated that rural schools tended to be more centralized and tended 
to have less decision making discretion within the school. 
Conversely, the urban schools tended to be less centralized and 
tended to have greater within school decision making discretion. 
Corwin (1970) reported a similar finding. 

Charter was related negatively to enectelentien (r= =02 65) 
and percentage superordinates (r = -0.43). These negative relation- 
ships indicated the tendency for Saskatchewan secondary schools to 
perform a greater number of nonworkflow activities and to have a 
larger number of superordinates than did Manitoba schools. Recalling 
that Saskatchewan schools were older, it could be inferred that 
structurally the schools have become "taller" with age, a finding 


reported by:-Heron (1972) in his study of Alberta colleges. 
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Table 21 


BROGDEN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 
AND DICHOTOMOUS CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES (N = 40) 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL FACTORS 
AND CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients showing 
the relationships between the continuous contextual variables and the 
Structure. fae ane are shown in Table 22. The Brogden coefficients 
showing the relationships between the structural factors and the 
dichotomous contextual variables are shown in Table 23. 

The Dispersion of Authority factor, which consisted of the 
variables centralization, autonomy, percentage superordinates and 


percentage clerks, was positively associated with size (r = 0.44). 


These results indicated that the larger schools tended to. have greater 


autonomy and tended to be less centralized in their decision making 
process. Additionally, the larger schools tended to have a greater 
number of superiors and clerical personnel to assist with the 
activities. The finding that as size increased the schools responded 
by becoming more decentralized and increasing the number of super- 
visory personnel supports Heron's (1972) study. 

The Standardization factor was negatively related to size 
(r = -.36). This association suggested that with an increase in 
enrolments, schools showed a tendency to utilize fewer standardized 
procedures. Also, the number of nonworkflow activities performed 
and the number of different delegates tended to increase with size. 

Nonworkflow Proportion correlated positively with size 
(x = 0.35), suggesting a tendency for the proportion of nonworkflow 
personnel’ to increase with the size of the secondary school. As 


well, this factor suggested that the extent to which procedures, 
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Table 22 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIF 
DIMENSIONS AND CONTINUOUS CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES (N = 40) 
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Table 23 


BROGDEN CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL DIMENSIONS 
AND DICHOTOMOUS CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES (N = 40) 


Dimension 


Dispersion of Authority 
Standardization 


Nonworkflow Proportion 
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rules, communications and instructions were written and filed tended 
to increase with the size of the school. 

The negative association between Dispersion of Authority and 
location (xr = -0.68) could be explained by the locale of the school. 
Urban schools tended to be less centralized and tended to have greater 
decision making autonomy than their rural ecOunterparts. 

Standardization was positively related to location (r = 0.41) 
and charter (r = 0.58). Rural schools tended to utilize more. 
standardized procedures than the urban schools. On the other hand, 
urban schools showed a tendency toward greater specialization in 
non-line functions. In rural schools the superintendent and usually 
Ene principal (but not always) made all stetfing decisions. In urban 
schools, staff selection usually involved the principal, vice- 
principal, department head and a few subject area teachers. 
Saskatchewan secondary schools tended to score lower on this tactor 


in comparison to the Manitoba secondary schools. 
SUMMARY 


Of the five continuous contextual variables only size 
related to all ten structural variables. Size was positively 
related to specialization, documents, recording of role performance, 
formalization and autonomy. Standardization and centralization were 
negatively related to size. The relationships suggested that with 
increasing size there was a tendency for increasing structuring of 
activities and decision making autonomy within the secondary schools. 


Age was associated with percentage superordinates. Percentage 
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Manpower turnover was associated with documents. Principal (total 
experience) was associated with documents. 

The variable location was positively associated with 
centralization, but negatively with autonomy, percentage clerks, and 
percentage superordinates. Charter was negatively associated with 
specialization and percentage superordinates. These relationships 
showed a tendency for urban schools to have a greater decision making 
discretion and to have a larger proportion of clerks and super- 
ordinates than their rural counterparts. Saskatchewan secondary 
schools showed this tendency to a greater extent than Manitoba 
secondary schools. 

Size (students) was positively related to Dispersion of 
Authority, but negatively related to Standardization and Nonworkflow 
Proportion. Location was negatively associated with Dispersion of 
Authority, but poSitively with Standardization. — Charter was 
positively associated with Nonworkflow Proportion. These relation- 
ships showed a tendency for decentralization of decision making to 
increase with increasing school size. Urban schools exhibited this 
characteristic to a greater extent than rural schools. Saskatchewan 


schools tended to have a larger proportion of nonworkflow personnel. 
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Chapter 8 


RELATIONSHIPS OF STRUCTURE AND BEHAVIOR 
IN FORTY SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Organizational theory Suggests that the behavior of 
organizational members is in some Way related to the structural 
framework within which they work. This Chapter reports the findings 
of this study concerning the relationships between structure and 
behavior. The interrelationships of variables of structure and 
variables of teacher-principal behavior are reported followed by 
the interrelationships of the structural factors and the Wehag rome 
variables. 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL VARIABLES 
AND BEHAVIORAL VARIABLES 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients between 
the structural variables and the behavioral variables are shown in 
Table 22. 

The highest association was between specialization and 
esprit (r = 0.65), suggesting a tendency for morale to be the highest 
in schools where there was the highest degree of specialization in 
nonworkflow activities. Whether specialization is the cause of 
increased morale or a product of the type of individual within the 
organization, cannot be ascertained from this study. However, Litwin 
and Stringer (1968) reported that the motivation to do something extra 


and morale are closely related. 
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Specialization was also associated with disengagement 


i 


(x -0.38), production emphasis (r = =0..37) and consideration 


i 


(je 0.40). As specialization in nonworkflow activities increased, 
there was a tendency for teacher behavior which would be detrimental 
to the achievement of the goals of the school (disengagement) to 
decrease. Additionally, teachers tended to perceive the principals 
behavior as being typically less close in Supervision. It could be 
inferred that teachers have more discretion over decisions in such 
situations. 

Formalization was associated positively with esprit 
(x = 0.31), but negatively with aloofness (r = -0.41) and production 
emphasis (r = -0.31). This result was in contrast to what one might 
have anticipated. The finding suggested that staff morale tended to 
increase with a proportionate increase in the number of procedures, 
rules, communications and instruction that were written and filed. 
Under such circumstances, teachers tended to perceive the principals 
as being less formal, impersonal and close in their supervision of 
staff. In other words, teachers may prefer to work in situations 
where their roles and performance are adequately prescribed and 
recorded. A possible explanation may be that schools scoring high on 
the formalization scale also scored high on the autonomy scale and 


thereby, possibly resulting in greater teacher decision making 


autonomy over their activities. 


A study conducted by Moeller (1962) adds a further dimension 


to this argument. He found (1962:155) that “bureaucratization in 


school system organization was associated with a greater, not 
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diminished, sense of power among teachers." That is, teachers may 
prefer to work in a climate that defines their role, but allows 
decision making autonomy within that framework. Corwin (1970) 
made a Similar conclusion. 

Standardization was positively associated with disengagement 
(r = 0.34) and production emphasis (r = 0.36), and negatively with 
esprit (r = -0.45). This finding suggested that in secondary schools 
where procedures become increasingly routinized, and where the 
principal engaged in close supervision of staff performance, morale 
tended to decrease. Under such circumstances teachers tended to 
engage in activities which were termed as being detrimental to the 
achievement of the goals of the organization. Corwin (1970) also 
reported that standardization and close supervision were positively 
correlated. 

Centralization had a positive correlation with aloofness 
{r = 0.32) and production emphasis (r = 0.39). Whereas autonomy had 
a negative relationship with the same two principal-behavior variables 
(r = -0.33 and r = -0.33 respectively). As decision making became 
more highly centralized, teachers tended to perceive their principal's 
behavior as being more formal and impersonal, as well as being 
characterized by close supervision of their performance. Conversely, 
in schools where the decision making autonomy resided at the lower 
levels within the school itself, teachers tended to perceive their 
principal's behavior as being less formal and impersonal, and their 


performance as being less closely supervised. 


A number of statistically significant relationships were 


ed 
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also found between the teacher-principal behavioral variables and the 
configuration variables. Percentage clerks was negatively associated 
with aloofness (r = -0,34) implying that schools with more clerical 
assistance had fewer principals who tended to be perceived as being 
formal and impersonal. Whether the additional clerical assistance 
allowed the principals more time to pursue personal and informal 
activities with individual staff members was not ascertained in this 
study. 

Percentage nonworkflow correlated with imtinacy (r = (0.37). 
That is, as the number of nonwork flow personnel (such as technicians, 
aids, custodians, resource personnel, etc.) increased, staff enjoyment 
of friendly social relations with each other also tended to increase. 

Percentage superordinates was negatively related to ieee 
(x = -0.36) and preduction emphasis (« = -0.33). This suggested that 
in schools with a small administrative hierarchy, principals tended 
to engage in closer supervision of teachers to ensure a high level 
of performance, and were perceived as being more formal and impersonal 
in their behavior towards staff members. Some researchers (Hall, 1972; 
and Blau and Schoenherr, 1972) contend that as the organization 
becomes more hierarchically differentiated, access to the administra- 
tive hierarchy becomes more difficult,- and consequently, a feeling 
of “anomie” results. However, secondary schools did not reflect this 
type of attitude. 

Two subscales of the OCDQ, hindrance and thrust, did not 
attain significant correlations with any structural variables, 


suggesting that teachers tended not to perceive themselves as being 


overburdened by administrative paperwork and committee requirements. 
Nor do they perceive the principal motivating them through an example 
of hard work within the structural framework. 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL FACTORS 
AND BEHAVIORAL VARIABLES 

The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficients between 
the structural factors and the teacher-principal behavioral variables 
are shown in Table 25. 

Dispersion of Authority was associated with aloofness 
(ee— 0259) and production enphacis (7 = 0.409. This result 
suggested that as school decision making autonomy increased, principals 
tended to supervise their staff performance less closely. Teachers in 
turn, tended to perceive their principal's behavior as being less 
formal and impersonal. Conversely, the higher the decision making 
level, the tendency was for closer supervision of staff performance. 
This result was similar to that reported by Corwin (1970). 

Standardization was positively related to disengagement 
(xr = 0.40) and production emphasis (r = 0.39), but negatively 
related to esprit (r = =0.66) and consideration (r = -0.41). The 
high relationship between this factor and esprit is noteworthy. ae 
suggested that in schools where standardization of procedures was 
low, and where many "specialisms" occurred, there was a tendency for 
staff morale to be high. In such schools, the organization tended to 
move towards the attainment of its goals, and teachers tended to 
perceive their principals as allowing them the freedom to pursue 


such activities. Additionally, the principals' behavior tended to 
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Table 25 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN STRUCTURAL 
DIMENSIONS AND BEHAVIORAL VARIABLES (N = 40) 
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be such that they took a personal interest in their teachers. 
Nonworkflow Proportion was positively related to intimacy 

(x = 0.35) and negatively to aloofness (r = -0.38). Both of these 

correlations suggested that teacher relations tended to improve with 

an increase in the proportion of nonworkflow personnel and the amount 

of formal role clarification. Under such circumstances the principal's 


behavior tended to be less formal and impersonal. 
SUMMARY 


When the ten structural variables were correlated with the 
eight teacher-principal behavioral variables, nineteen statistically 
Significant correlations were obtained. 

The highest correlations were between esprit and 
specialization (positive), and esprit and standardization (negative), 
suggesting that With an increase in the number of “specialisms” 
performed by the school and a concomitant decrease in the standardiza- 
tion of procedures, staff morale tended to increase. 

Specialization and standardization of personnel procedures 
were also associated with disengagement and production emphasis. 

Formalization was related to esprit, aloofness and production 
emphasis. This relationship suggested that as the amount of documenta- 
tion increased, there was a tendency for staff morale to improve. 

Centralization associated positively with aloofness and 
production emphasis, whereas autonomy had a negative relationship 


with the same two variables. 


The interrelationship of the three configuration variables 
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and eight behavioral variables resulted in three statistically 
Significant correlations. Percentage clerks were associated with 
aloofness. Percentage nonworkflow correlated with intimacy, whereas 
percentage superordinates was associated with aloofness and production 
emphasis. 

Only one structural variable, recording of role performance, 
and two behavioral Variables, hindrance and thrust, did noe produce 
any statistically Significant correlations. 

Dispersion of Authority was associated with aloofness and 
production emphasis. Standardization had a positive association with 
disengagement and production emphasis, but a negative association 
with esprit and consideration. Nonworkflow Proportion was positively 
related to intimacy and negatively to aloofness. 

Of the eight behavioral subscales, aloofness and production 
emphasis, produced the largest number of statistically significant 
correlations. Both subscales are measures of principal's behavior. 

The extent of the significant correlations among 
structural and behavioral variables suggested that structure does have 


an influence on the behavior of organizational members. 
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Chapter 9 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In this chapter the results of the study are summarized, 
some conclusions drawn, and implications for research and practice 


discussed. 


SUMMARY 


The purposes of the study were (1) to describe the organiza- 
tional structures of selected secondary schools; (2) to determine the 
extent to which structural variables and factors were related to 
selected contextual and behavioral variables; and (3) to assess the 
applicability of the Aston methodology for studying the organizational 
structures of small institutions serving a similar function; 
specifically, secondary schools. 

In order to explicate the concerns of this study, twelve 
sub-problems were specified. Sub-problems 1 and 2 dealt with the 
applicability of the scales. Sub=problems 3, 4 and 5 focused on the 
structural components of secondary schools and their comparability 
with the Aston and college measures. Sub-problems 6, 9 and 10 dealt 
with the contextual variables and their relationships with the 
structural variables and factors. Lastly, sub-problems 7, 8, 11 and 


12 focused on the behavioral variables and their relationships with 


the structural variables and factors. 
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Conceptual Framework 

The literature on bureaucracy and the Aston studies provided 
the background for this study. The theoretical position of this 
study was that secondary schools have identifiable structural 
characteristics. These structures in turn affect the behavior of the 
organizational members (principal and teachers). How the organiza- 
tional members behave within the structure of the organization is 
mediated by the organizational control patterns and the expectations 
of other people with whom they work. 

This model represented a separation of the variables of 
structure and of organizational behavior from other variables 
commonly stated to be related to them. This latter class of variables 
is called contextual in the sense that they can be regarded as a 
setting within which structure is developed. Each of these levels 
were interrelated to determine the extent to which relationships 
existed. 

Organizational structure was conceptualized as consisting 
of patterned (regular), and relatively stable activities. eee 
was perceived as being a multidimensional concept as formulated and 


measured by the Aston researchers. 


This study was a quantitative case study of forty secondary 
schools in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. These schools were selected 
Cane basis of size (minimum 25 teachers) and a willingness to 
participate. Data for the structural measures were collected by 


means of a modified Aston Interview Schedule. Measures on the 
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behavioral variables were obtained by means of the Organizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ). The OCDQ was completed by 
the staff of each school. 

Tew Structural variables, nine contextual variables and 
eight teacher-principal behavior variables formed the dimensions 
examined in a multivariate analysis. 

In order to ensure that the dimensional measures of 
organizational structure approximated a Guttman scale, each set of 
items was subjected to item analysis. The raw data from all the 
secondary schools were scored for each dimension, standardized and 
the standardized variables correlated and analyzed for underlying 
dimensions. 

All contextual variables were also standardized and 
correlated to determine what relationships existed among them. 

For the OCDQ, the item scores were combined by subtest and 
averaged, the subtest scores averaged for each school and the total 
population. The scores were standardized using a mean of fifty and 
a standard deviation of ten. Intercorrelation coefficients were 
calculated to determine what relationships existed among the 
behavioral variables. 

Scores on the structural, contextual and behavioral 
variables were intercorrelated to determine what relationships 
existed among the sets of variables. 

When the variables were continuous, the Pearson product- 
moment correlation coefficient was used. When continuous variables 


were correlated with dichotomous variables, the Brogden coefficient 
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was used. 


Structure 

The mean item analysis values ranged from 0.65 to O02 75- 

Four of the six scales exceeded the means achieved by the Aston studies, 
and the other two were of similar size. These results were comparable 
to those obtained in the college study. 

When the means, ranges and standard deviations were 
calculated, relatively wide differences were found among the secondary 
schools on the structural variable scores. For example, documents 
had a mean of 13.1, a standard deviation of 5.7 and a range of 3 to 
24 (maximum range was 25). These results suggested that the scales 
were suitable for measuring organizational structure in secondary 
schools. 

Correlation of the structural variables indicated that a 
number of statistically significant relationships existed. Autonomy 
had strong positive associations with documents, recording of role 
performance and formalization, whereas centralization had negative 
associations with the same variables. Specialization related 
negatively with standardization. This latter result was not found 
by the Aston and college studies. 

Principal component orthogonal factor analysis with varimax 
rotation was then performed on the structural variables. The three- 
factor solution roe to be the most logical in terms of loadings 
of the variables. The first factor was designated Dispersion of 
eae Since the variables loading on this factor were concerned 


with the loci of decision making. The variables loading on this 
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factor were autonomy, centralization, percentage superordinates and 
percentage clerks. 

The second factor was concerned with the standardization 
of procedures and the amount of role differentiation in the nonwork- 
Plow activities. This factor was named after dts highest loading 
variable and identified as Standardization. The variables loading 
on this factor were Spaeeaereees and standardization. 

The third factor described quite a different aspect of 
structure, that related to the configuration of the organization in 
terms of the nonworkflow. Consequently this factor was named 
Nonworkflow Proportion. Variables loading on this factor were 
percentage nonworkflow and formalization. 

Structural factors found in this study differed considerably 
from those obtained in the original Aston and college studies. Aston 
Structuring of Activities variables loaded on Factor II and III of 
this study, and Factor I and Il of thé collegé study. The relation— 
ship between functional specialization and the other structural 
variables appeared to be different from that which occurred in the 
Aston study. 

Aston Factor II variables (Concentration of Authority) 
loaded on Factor I for both the college and secondary schools studies. 
However, in the college study these variables were associated with 
formalization and standardization of personnel procedures. 

Similarly, ee Aston Factor III (Line Control of Workflow) 
Variables: did not appear in the college or secondary school study in 


the same grouping. Percentage nonworkflow had the highest loading 
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on Factor three for both the college and secondary school study. 
Inspection of these three analyses readily revealed that the 
three-factor college and secondary school analyses showed a more 
discrete separation of variables than the original Aston analysis. 
Wide variations were found in factor scores fot each 
dimension, suggesting that secondary schools could be differentiated 


on the basis of their structural profiles. 


Context and Organizational Behavior 

Variations were found on all seven continuous contextual 
variables. However, only a few correlations existed among these 
variables. The three size measures were strongly related (r>0.95). 

Intercorrelation of the teacher-principal behavior variables 
resulted in the clustering of variables. The variables intimacy, 
esprit, thrust and consideration were all strongly related. This 
cluster of characteristics, however, was negatively related to the 
teacher behaviors of disengagement and hindrance, which were 
themselves closely allied. Esprit was also negatively associated 
with the principal behavior variables aloofness and production 
emphasis. Intercorrelation of the subtest scores of the OCDQ revealed 
a pattern of relationships consistent with the findings of previous 
studies using this instrument. 

When the contextual and behavioral variables were 
intercorrelated, a number of statistically significant correlations 
resulted. Production emphasis was positively related to percentage 
Manpower turnover, suggesting that close supervision tended to 


contribute to higher staff turnover. Principal (total experience) 
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Was positively related to aloofness, whereas principal (experience in 
present school) was negatively associated with thrust. Size (students) 
correlated negatively with aloofness and production emphasis, 
suggesting that principals in larger schools tended to behave in a 
manner described by teachers as being less impersonal and formal and 
less close in their supervision of staff performance. 

Location was related to aloofness and production emphasis. 
Rural principals tended to be more formal and impersonal in their 
behavior and tended to supervise their staffs more closely than urban 
Principals. 

Charter was negatively related to esprit and positively to 
production emphasis. Saskatchewan teachers tended to have higher 
morale than their Manitoba counterparts. Manitoba principals tended 
to supervise their staff more closely in an attempt to ensure a high 


level of performance. 


Structure and Context 

Relationships were found between the contextual variables 
and the structural eerie eee Size was associated with all of the 
structural variables with the exception of the three configuration 
variables. The results suggested that larger secondary schools tended 
to be more structured, but were more decentralized in their decision 
making process. 

Location eee sie inky associated with centralization and 
negatively with autonomy, suggesting that rural schools tended to 


have less decision making discretion and tended to be more centralized 


in comparison to urban schools. 
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Charter was negatively related to specialization and 
percentage superordinates, suggesting that Saskatchewan secondary 
schools tended to perform a greater number of nonworkflow activities 
and to have a larger number of superordinates than did Manitoba 
schools. 

Similar relationships were found when the contextual 


variables were intercorrelated with the structural factors. 


Structure and Behavior 

Relationships were found between behavioral and structural 
variables. The highest association was between specialization and 
esprit, suggesting a tendency for morale to be the Highest in schools 
where there was the highest degree of specialization in nonworkflow 
activities. Specialization was also associated with disengagement, 
production emphasis and consideration. 

Formalization was associated positively with esprit, but 
negatively with aloofness and production emphasis. This result 
suggested that staff morale tended to increase as the number of 
procedures, rules, communications and instructions that were written 
and filed increased. 

Standardization was positively associated with disengagement 
and production emphasis, and negatively with esprit. In secondary 
schools where procedures became increasingly routinized, and where 
the principal engaged in close supervision of staff performance, 
morale tended to decrease. 


Centralization was positively associated with aloofness and 


production emphasis, whereas autonomy had a negative relationship with 
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the same two variables. As decision making became more highly 
centralized, teachers tended to perceive their principal's behavior 
as being more formal and impersonal, as well as being characterized 
by close supervision of their performance. 

Percentage clerks was associated with aloofness. Percentage 
nonworkflow was related to intimacy, whereas percentage superordinates 
was related to aloofness and production emphasis. 

Dispersion of Authority was associated negatively with 
aloofness and positively with production emphasis. Standardization 
was positively related to disengagement and production emphasis, but 
negatively related to esprit and consideration. Finally, Nonworkflow 
Proportion was positively related to intimacy and negatively to 


aloofness. 
MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


The major conclusions drawn from this study may be 
eunari eed in three areas: theoretical, methodological and practical. 
It must be remembered that only tentative answers can be inferred 
from the indices that were available. 
Theoretical Conclusions and Implications 
for Further Research 

Several observations arising from the conceptual background 
of this study tended to be confirmed by the findings. The theoretical 
position of this study, like the Blau and Schoenherr (1971) and 
Corwin (1970) studies, assumed that structures of formal organizations 


could be studied apart from the organization's personnel and implied 


that structure both reflects and accounts for much of the behavior of 
the organizational members. The data tended to support this 
assumption. 

Structurally, the original Aston studies (Pugh et al., 
1963; 1968b; 1969a; Hickson et al., 1969) claimed that organizations 
were characterized by two distinct elements, structuring of Activities 
and Concentration of Authority. The study reported selected only 
educational organizations; namely, secondary schools. Three factors 
of structure were found. These were Dispersion of Authority, 
Standardization and Nonworkflow Proportion. These factors differed 
substantially from the original Aston studies (Pugh et al., 1968b), 
Heron (1972), and Holdaway et al. (1975) college study, but were 
more in agreement with Riemann'’s (1973) study. Whereas the Aston 
researchers isolated two dimensions of Concentration of Authority 
and Structuring 6f Activities (Pugh et als, 1968b), and Child (1972) 
one dimension, three independent dimensions emerged in the present 
study to describe the same aspects of bureaucratic structure. One may 
conclude that the dimensions reguired to adequately describe 
bureaucratic structures may be dependent on a number of variables, 
including the dependence of an organization unit on a higher authority 
and the socio-cultural environment in which the organization has to 
function. Further, it is suggested that organizations may be able to 
attain their goals effectively by means of any one of a wide variety 
Ce structural arrangements. Holdaway et al. (1375253) made the 
following conclusion: 


Tt can be suggested that in any one sector of the total 
population of organizations, for example, industry, education 
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or hospitals, the Organizations do have only a limited number 

of main structural components. While showing underlying 

likenesses, as the Aston studies of diverse units demonstrated, 

these components will differ from Sector to Sector, Mence 

the multidimensional stress in the interpretation of the 

Aston data across sectors. 
It appears that structural components will differ from sector to 
sector. The factor patterns obtained for secondary schools may differ 
from those obtained for post-secondary institutions, which may in 
turn differ from those obtained for industrial and business 
organizations. In other words, what May be required is a contingency 
theory of organizational structure. If the environment has the 
effect on structure that the theory suggests, then it seems plausible 
that different structural arrangements are viable ees neaee 
depending on the environment in which the organization finds itself. 
A similar suggestion has been made by Lawrence and Lorsch (1969) and 
Derr and Gabaro (1973). 

A second conciusion deals with the extent to which structure 
and behavior are related. As previously stated, this study assumed 
that structure reflects and accounts for much of the behavior of 
personnel. Although causality was not investigated, the data did 
tend to support the notion that structure does have an effect on the 
behavior of organizational members. Corwin (1970) using similar data 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

This study found that secondary schools which were 
characterized as being high on the dimensions of specialization, 
formalization, autonomy, and low on centralization and standardization, 


tended to have the highest morale. The degree of staff disengagement 


increased with standardization, but decreased with specialization. 
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Concomitantly close supervision of staf¢€ tended to be reflected by 
schools who were high on centralization and standardization. 

Finally, this study noted the close connection between 
structuring of activities and centralization and their common role 
in describing a framework of administrative econtrel. The original 
Aston studies (Pugh et al., 1968b) contended thats wee structure of 
organizations was composed of two distinct elements, Structuring Of 
Activities and Concentration of Authority. According to Holdaway et 
al. (1975), organizations could exhibit more of one and less of the 
other or develop both together. This view allowed organization to be 
more variable in form and method of control than the classic Weberian 
perspective is often taken to imply. 

Child (1972) stated that the common connection between 
these two dimensions was their role in describing a framework of 
administrative control. Similarly, Hinings and Lee (1971:86) 
comment ". . . as organizations regulate more and more behavior, so 
they RecenereiG wet Blau and Schoenherr (1971:121) also reached a 
Similar conclusion. They claim that “the restraints imposed by 
formalized procedures encourage the development of a less centralized 
authority structure that permits more flexible decision making." 
Child (1972:174) argues that the reverse is also true, “when 
organizations rely less on standard procedures for regulating and 
Becording belavior, so they tend to centralize the locus of decision 
making." 

“The results of this eas with regard to structuring and 


centralization are similar to the conclusions made by Child (1972) 
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and Holdaway et al. (1975). In the schools investigated, two methods 
of decision making discretion were discerned: (a) maintenance of 
control directly by confiming decisions to outside the school, or 

(b) maintenance of control indirectly by relying on the use of 
procedures, records and additional supervisory personnel within the 
school. In other words, administrative control in schools was 
maintained in one of the two modes cited. 


Size was the major predictor of decentralization. The 


larger urban schools tended to have greater decision making discretion 


than their rural counterparts. This result was in agreement with the 
conclusion of Child (1972) namely, that larger organizations tend to 
be more decentralized in their decision making. 

When the relationships between the behavioral variables and 
the autonomy variables are examined, a number of results become 
apparent. Schools where decision making was decentralized, had 


better staff morale and the principals were perceived as being less 


aloof and less close in their supervisory style. However, concomitant 


with the decentralization of decision making was an increase in the 
amount of documentation used. Thus, urban systems used a greater 
amount of documentation to define roles, yet this resulted in higher 
Start morele. 

What is required now is a testing of hypotheses based on 


the results of the various studies. As well, there is a need to 


identify additional contextual and behavioral vyariables for the school 


situation. Investigation should also be undertaken to determine the 


relationship between structure and power. 
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Methodology and Implications for 
Huriher Research 


One purpose of this study was to test the applicability of 
the Aston methodology to relatively small organizations serving a 
similar function. This section is concerned with the methodological 
aspects of this study and its implications. 

The findings of this study indicate that the Aston 
methodology can be adapted to the study of organizational structures 
of educational organizations with as few as twenty-five paid employees. 
The abbreviated form of the Aston Interview Schedule, with slight 
nodifications, has sufficient discriminating power to be used to 
study such organizations. 

The Aston studies were based upon "objective" rather than 
upon "subjective" data, and consequently had certain advantages over 
Other methodologies. Inkson €t al. (1967237) iterated a similar 
view by stating: 

Perceptions . . . are important in shaping behavior and 
are clearly partly dependent on the formal situation. 
Measurements of this type need to be allied to more objective 
measures, for the key to understanding organizational behavior 
is the relationship between the two. 

This approach produces a precision of measurement which has been 
lacking in methodologies relying solely upon perceptually-based data. 

Furthermore, the data can be collected rather easily and 
quickly, and then subjected toa variety of analytical and 
statistical techniques. The methodology also suggests how 
propositions arising from axiomatic theories of organization can be 
tested in whole or in part. 


That is not to say that the instrumentation does not have 
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difficulties. There was a tendency for the structural scores of 
secondary schools located within the same educational Jurisdiction 

to be fairly similar. What may be required 1s 4a more inclusive 
population of “organizational attributes." The Aston researchers 
claimed that they selected the most commonly held attributes available 
in the literature. McKelvey (1975:514) suggests in his review that 
the Aston researchers conceptualized very few dimensions. For 
example, of the thirty-seven Weberian imperatives, they only chose 
seven. 

Some of the concepts may have different connotations 
depending on the organization under investigation. For example, 
Holdaway et al. (1975), Kelsey (1973) and this study, found that 
specialization in schools differed from that found in industrial 
organizations. According to Kelsey (1973:259-260): 

This result may be seen as confirming the point of view 
which led to such a sweeping adaptation of the instrument, 
namely, that what the Aston studies call Functional 
Specialization is not something which can be observed in 
individual schools. 

The assumption made in this study, as did the Aston 

(Levy and Pugh, 1969), Heron (1972), Kelsey (1973), and Holdaway et 
al. (1975) studies, is that statistical procedures (notably scaling 
and item analysis) developed in the area of psychological testing 
theory are applicable to organizational data. Few, if any, have 
tested this assumption. Mansfield (1973) questions whether the 


Aston measures are vector or scalar quantities. Further research is 


required: in this area. 


Independence of measures is interfered with when the same 
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items can form the substance of more than one measure (e.g., autonomy 
is a derivative of centralization). McKelvey (1975) contends that 
each attribute must not be overrepresented in the input stream of the 
multivariate. 

Validation of data is another problem. In this study the 
structural data were collected during interviews with the principal 
of each school. fforts were made to validate the data in a number 
of ways including comparison with handbooks, policy manuals and in 
some cases talking to the superintendent. What is required according 
to McKelvey (1975) is a more inclusive population of observers. Thus 
all levels need to be represented in the sample. A comparative study 
of schools to determine whether the Aston and Hall approaches provide 
different views of the organization should be undertaken. 

Studies should also be undertaken to ensure sufficient 
input in each scale. For example, if different decisions were added 


to the autonomy scale, would similar results be obtained. 


Implications for Practice 
T£-structure does reflect and account for much of the 

behavior of personnel, then it seems apparent that administrators 

and teachers might want to attempt to manipulate the way in which 

the school itself is organized. At present the almost univeral 

administrative response to school problems is to tighten bureaucratic 

controls. Yet it Semeaee that efforts to maintain close supervision 

of employees in some types of organizations only aggravates the 

Eiuarion. 


There are a number of alternatives to tighter control— 
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altering the structural system and changing the administrative Style. 

First, the process of decision making in secondary schools 
can be appreciably altered. The data suggest that esprit and 
disengagement tended to increase with the decentralization of decision 
making. Corwin (1970:351) contends that teachers want more than 
merely the opportunity to become involved with some stages of decision 
Making at the discretion of the administration. "They want final 
authority over certain types of decisions." This study assessed the 
degree of autonomy by counting the number of listed decisions which 
could be made at the school level. Many of these decisions could 
have been made at lower levels. It seems apparent that teachers want 
to be consulted in those areas that affect them directly. 

This study also noted the need for a system of rules and 
regulations. Morale tended to increase with the degree of formaliza- 
tion. Schools should endeavor to develop a policy manual that 
details many of the school's activities. However, it should not 
infringe on those areas which teachers consider their domain. Nor 
should schools develop too many standardized procedures as noted 
by the relationship between standardization and esprit. 

Second, more effort could be made to find more precise ways 
of combining administrative styles with appropriate organizational 
climate. Teachers prefer to be viewed as professionals (Corwin, 1970). 
The data suggest that close supervision of staff may result in lower 
morale and higher staff turnover. Supervision should be of the type 


that is-seen as being helpful rather than a hindrance. 
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*Adapted from the Interview Schedule developed at the 
Industrial Administration Unit, University of Aston 
in Birmingham, England. 
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SCORING FORM 


Specialization 
- Sum the number of activities performed (i). 
- Sum the number of activities delegated (a). 
~ Determine the number of different delegates (b). 
Scones is” Jaa x 100 
- Sum all scores on Documentation and Recording of Role 
Performance. 
Documentation 
= For item 1, Scoré = number of booklere. 
=Or teense 25 3,°4, 5), °6,°7, score Yeo = i) No = oO, 
for school items only. 
- Sum scores of all items. 
Recording of Role Performance 
- For items, Score Yes = 1, No = 0. 
- Sum scores of all items.’ 
Standardization 
SS More sceeune, Il, Sr is tein aul, alisi5 AUSIA Sverenate, Sve; oh, Ne) & 
= For 2tens 2, 8, 4) 7,0) Lf, i227 13744, 2 26; Vi, Score 
Oy Or 1, Or 2, or 3, or 4 depending on nesponse. 
Centralization 
= SGale each 1tem on a Six point scale, 


teacher, 1 = Department Head, 2 = Principal, 


i 
e) 
I 


1%) 
i 


- Sum scores of all items. 


Superintendent, 4 = Board, 5 = Department of Education. 


OAS 


174 


Autonomy 


- For all items, score each item with a 3, OF 2, oF 5.3.0, 
all other items = 1. 


= Sum Scores of all items. 


To the Teacher: 


On the following pages is a questionnaire which is part of 
a study dealing with large high schools in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 
The purpose of the study is to investigate the relationships between 


certain characteristics of teachers and principals and some organizational 


features of the school. 


The following questionnaire describes behaviors or conditions 
which have been found typical of many schools. Some of the items may 
not seem very significant to you, but all are important in describing 
the characteristics to be examined. You are asked to indicate to 
what extent each of these items characterizes your school. 


Please be frank in your answers, with the assurance that 
individual responses are strictly confidential. Each questionnaire 
will be given a code number and all responses transferred to IBM cards 
so that complete anonymity in the analysis of data and the reporting 
of findings is assured. 


This study has been approved by the superintendent of your 
school division or system, The results of the study will be used as 


part of a graduate thesis in educational administration. 


When you have completed the questionnaire, place it in the 
envelope provided, seal the envelope, and hand it to the designated 
receiver. 


Your cooperation is gratefully acknowledged. 


L. E. Sackney 
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ORGANTZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


DIRECTIONS: 


chee 


a. READ each item carefully. 
b, THINK about how well the statement describes your school. 


c. DECIDE whether the behavior or condition described in the item 
occurs rarely, sometimes, often, or very frequently in your 
school. 


d. DRAW A CIRCLE around one of the four letters following the item 
to show the answer you have selected. 


= Very frequently occurs 
Often occurs 

Sometimes occurs 
Rarely occurs 


OO we 
it 


Please respond to EVERY item. 


Teachers’ closest friends are other staff members A B ie D 


At this school, 


The mannerisms of teachers at this school are AB C D 
annoying. 
Teachers spend time after school with students who A B ¢ D 


have individual problems. 


Instructions for the operation of teaching aids are A B © D 
available. 


Teachers invite other staff members to visit them A B G D 
at home, 
Their is a minority of teachers who always oppose Be et a D 


the majority. 


Extra books are available for classroom use. A B & D 
Sufficient time is given to prepare administrative A B C D 
reports, 


Teachers know the family background of other staff Ba Lee aS Oe 
members . 


Teachers exert group pressure on non-conforming A. Be AG D 
staff members. 
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In staff meetings, there is the feeling of "let's 
get things done." 


Administrative paper work is burdensome at this 
school, 


Teachers talk about their personal life to other 
staff members, 


Teachers seek special favors from the principal. 


School supplies are readily available for use in 
classwork,. 


Student progress reports require too much work, 


Teachers have fun socializing together during 
school time, 


Teachers interrupt other staff members who are 
talking in staff meetings. 


Most of the teachers here accept the faults of 
their colleagues. 


Teachers have too many committee requirements. 


There is considerable laughter when teachers 
gather informally. 


Teachers ask nonsensical questions in staff 
meetings. 


Custodial service is available when needed, 


Routine duties interfere with the job of teaching. 


Teachers prepare administrative reports by 
themselves. 


Teachers ramble when they talk in staff meetings. 
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Teachers at this school show much school spirit. 


The principal goes out of his way to help teachers. 


The principal helps teachers solve personal 
problems, 


Teachers at this school keep to themselves. 


The teachers accomplish their work with great vim, 


vigor and pleasure. 


The principal sets an example by working hard 
himself, 


The principal does personal favors for teachers. 
Teachers prefer to eat their lunch alone. 

The morale of the teachers is high. 

The principal uses constructive criticism, 


The principal stays after school to help teachers 
with their work. 


Teachers socialize together in small select groups. 


The principal makes all class~scheduling decisions. 


Teachers are contacted by the principal each day. 


The principal is well prepared when he speaks at 
school functions. 


The principal heips staff members settle minor 
differences. 


The principal schedules the workload for teachers. 
Teachers leave the grounds during the school day. 


Teachers help select which courses will be taught. 
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The principal corrects teachers' mistakes. 
The principal talks a great deal. 


The principal explains his reasons for criticism 
to teachers, 


The principal attempts to get better working 
conditions for teachers. 


Extra duty for teachers is posted conspicuously. 
The rules set by the principal are never questioned. 


The principal looks out for the personal welfare 
of teachers, 


SCGnool seckebarialservice to avatlap le Eor 
teachers' use, 


The principal runs the staff meeting in a business 
~like manner, 


The principal is in the building before teachers 
arrive, 


Teachers work together preparing administrative 
reports. 


Staff meetings are.organized according to a ‘tight! 
agenda. 


Staff meetings are mainly principal-report meetings. 


The principal tells teachers of new ideas he has 
run across, 


Teachers talk about leaving this school at the end 
of the school year. 


The principal checks the subject-matter ability of 
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The principal is easy to understand. 


Teachers are informed of the results of a 
supervisor's visit. 


The principal insures that teachers work to their 
full capacity. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


subtests 
Disengagement 
Hindrance 
Esprit 
Intimacy 
Aloofness 
Production Emphasis 
Thrust 


Consideration 
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SCORING KEY 
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57, 58, 54; 44, 34, 51, 40, =53, =63 
39, 43, 61, 46, 64, 50, 47 

28, 32, 36, 41, 48, 52, 55, 59, 62 


29, 33, 37, 42, 45, 49 


1. The first item in each subtest is the key or "tracer" item. 
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2, For all items except #8, 4, 25, 53, 65, the scoring of the responses 


is as tolloews: 
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3, For the items bearing a minus sign, the scoring is reversed. 
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